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Survey of the World 


Movements 
pressions of opinion 
concerning the  pro- 
jected new party excited much interest 
last week. There was additional evidence 
of a tendency in certain Progressive Re- 
publican organizations to support Gov- 
ernor Wilson, but it could not be said 
that a majority of the members of such 
organizations were inclined to take this 
course. On fhe other hand, the disap- 
proval of a new party by several Gov- 
ernors and other prominent men did not 
necessarily indicate opposition on their 
part to the Rocsevelt movement. Some 
who were not willing to support the Chi- 
cago nominees desired to remain in the 
old party. There were so many opin- 
ions and such a variety of local influ- 
ences that it was impossible to classify 
the dissatisfied and generalize as to their 
policies. It could be seen, however, that 
Mr. Roosevelt and his active supporters 
intend to take advantage of the party 
machinery in States where it is con- 
trolled by their friends and to seek the 
votes of Presidential electors in those 
— without putting up a separate 

cket. Reports were published as to 
Resediions electors who intended to vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt. Some estimated that 
there were seventy of these; others said 
the number was nearly one hundred. A 
new Taft ticket of electors will be set up 
by petition in Pennsylvania and two or 
three other States; ‘similar action will 
probably be taken in the interest of Mr. 
Roosevelt in several States where the 
party organization and the electors al- 
ready chosen are opposed to him. The 
prediction is made that these methods 


and ex- 
National Politics 


will lead to litigation. There was specu- 
lation in the press about what would take 
place if no one should have a majority 
of the electoral college, and if the elec- 
tion should be thrown into the House, 
where there would probably be a tie of 
States. Mr. Roosevelt decided to make 
speeches in the Middle West during a 
tour of ten davs. Mr. Taft named his 
secretary, Charles D. Hilles, to be chair- 
man of the National Committee in the 
campaign. Mr. Roosevelt said that the 
anti-Trust law ought not to be enforced 
strictly ; the great combinations had come 
to stay, and should be subjected to su- 
pervision and regulation by the Federal 
Government. A letter written by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott was published, in which 
he denied that Mr. Roosevelt was “ad- 
dicted to the excessive use of alcoholic 
liquors” 

“He is quite as temperate as I am. He 

never touches whiskey, has never tasted a 
cocktail in his life, and his customary drink 
when he lunches with me twice a week is 
either milk or iced tea, During the Chicago 
convention he did not touch a drop of any 
kind of alcoholic beverages.” 
Senator La Follette publishe1 a long 
article attacking Mr. Roosevelt sharply. 
Bryan at Baltimore, he said, “was a 
towering figure of moral power.” 

“Roosevelt at Chicago, backed by money de- 
rived from the stock watering operations of 
the Steel Trust and the Harvester Trust, or- 
ganizing what are now confessed to have been 
fake contests as to nearly two hundred delc- 
gates in order to control the convention and 
secure his own nomination, refusing to aid in 
making a progressive platform, bound to have 
the nomination or to destroy the Kepublican 


party, was a most striking example of misdi- 
rected power and unworthy ambition.” 
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Mr. Roosevelt, he continued, had enough 
delegates “ultimately to have nominated 
a real Progressive.’ He could even 
have caused the nomination of Hadley 
on a strong progressive platform: 


“He would have no one but himself. He 
was there to force his own nomination or 
smash the convention. He was not there to 
preserve the integrity of the Republican party 
and make it an instrument for the promotion 
of progressive principles and the restoration 
of government to the people. . . . He gagged 
his followers in the convention without putting 
on record any facts upon which the public 
could base a definite, intelligent judgment re- 
garding the validity of Taft’s nomination. He 
submitted no suggestion as to a platform of 
progressive principles. He clamored loudly 
for purging the convention roll of tainted del- 
egates, without purging his own candidacy of 
his tainted tontests and his tainted Trust sup- 
port. He offered no reason for a third party, 
excepting his own overmastering craving for 
a third term.” 





Speaker Clark called upon Governor 
Wilson at Sea Girt, last week, and talked 
with him two hours. “His position,” 
said the Governor, “is admirable in every 
respect.” It is expected that William F. 
McCombs will be chairman of the 
national committee. Charles R. Crane, 
of Chicago, who contributed to Mr. La 
Follette’s fund, has recently been a guest 
of the Governor, whom he will support. 
The Governor will insist upon the fullest 
publicity, before and after the election, 
for every contribution to the Democratic 
campaign fund. The _ Prohibition 
party, at its national convention, renomi- 
nated the ticket of four years ago, 
Eugene W. Chafin, of Arizona, for 
President, and Aaron S. Watkins, of 
Ohio, for Vice-President. Several 
delegates favored the choice of a 
new name for the party, some suggest- 
ing Progressive, others Liberal or Con- 
servative. The temporary chairman, 
Clinton N. Howard, denounced the old 
parties and the new one projected by 
Mr. Roosevelt. “We already have two 
whisky parties,” said he, and do not need 
another. Mr. Roosevelt was, in his 
opinion, the least desirable of the candi- 
dates. “Posing as the thou-shalt-not- 
steal candidate, he brazenly boasts that 
he stole the Isthmus of Panama from 
Colombia.” As for Mr, Taft, no other 





President had surrendered more abjectly 
to the liquor interest.” 
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Senator Brandegee, 
chairman of the com- 
mittee which has the 
House bill relating to Panama Canal 
tolls, was informed on the 10th inst. by 
Secretary Knox that Great Britain’s dip- 
lomatic representative had asked for delay 
with respect to this bill until his Govern- 
ment’s Ambassador could submit a diplo- 
matic note about it. The bill, as passed 
by the House, and as supported by a 
majority of the Senate committee, ex- 
cmpts from tolls American ships en- 
gvaged in the. coastwise trade and ex- 
cludes ships owned by railroad com- 
panies whose lines are naturally in com- 
petition with the steamship routes. Two 
days later, Mr. Knox sent to the com- 
mittee a summary of the British rote, 
just received, which was to be followed 
by a written argument, forwarded by 
mail from London. The British Govern- 
ment, according to this summary, having 
considered the various propositions con- 
cerning American ships, holds that ex- 
emption of all American ships would in- 
volve an infraction of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty; that there would be no 
difference in principle betwen charging 
tolls, only thereafter to refund them, and 
remitting such tolls altogether; that a 
cubsidy, calculated particularly with ref- 
erence to use of the canal, would not be 
in accordance with the obligations of the 
treaty, and that it would be impossible to 
frame regulations for the exemption of 
ships in the coastwise trade ‘which 
would prevent the exemption from re- 
sulting in a preference to American ship- 
ping, and, consequently, in an infraction 
of the treaty. It is understood that a 
more elaborate note will object also to 
the provisions concerning ships owned 
by railroads, and that this objection will 
be made in the interest of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad Company and its steam- 
ships. The House opposed the exemp- 
tion of coastwise ships, but was over- 
ridden by the House. Senator Brande- 
gee opposed it, but was outvoted in his 
committee. Such exemption is called 
for by the Democratic platform. There 
is a conflict of opinion in Congress, as 
may be inferred, as to the relation of 
such exemption to the requirements of 
the treaty, but exemption is clearly 
favored by a majority. It has been sug- 
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Great Britain 
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gested by the London press that if the 
bill in its present form should be enacted, 
the resulting controversy would be taken 
to the Hague tribunal. Some predict 
that there would be retaliatory discrim- 
ination on Canada’s Welland Canal and 
elsewhere. Congress is not inclined to 
delay the proposed legislation. On the 
13th the Senate, upon Mr. Brandegee’s 
motion, by a vote of 40 to 34, made the 
bill the unfinished business, and thus de- 
cided to proceed with the consideration 
of it. 


The Senate, on 
Lorimer and Archbald the 13th, by a 
. vote of 55 to 28, 
adopted a resolution declaring that cor- 
rupt methods and practices had been em- 
ployed in the election of William Lori- 
mer, of Illinois, and that his election was 
invalid. This action was preceded by a 
debate of seven days. Mr. Lorimer him- 
self spoke for twelve hours, on three 
successive days. Several Senators who 
defended him attacked Mr. Roosevelt. 
The discussion was full of bitter person- 
alities. Mr. Lorimer denounced Mr. 
Taft, Mr. Roosevelt and many who had 
opposed him, especially those connected 
with Chicago newspapers, who had pro- 
cured and published the testimony upon 
which the proceedings against him were 
based. In the course of his remarks he 
read the affidavits of three Southern 
delegates to the recent Republican con- 
vention, who swore that attempts to 
bribe them in the interest of Mr. Roose- 
velt had been made. These affidavits 
had not before been given to the public. 
Mr. Tillman was so affected by parts of 
Mr. Lorimer’s speech that he wept and 
sobbed. He had a statement read when 
the vote was taken. Part of it was as 
follows: 

“Since I was stricken with paralysis thirty 
months ago, I have thought often and seri- 
ously about death and the hereafter. That I 
am here at all is in some respects a miracle, 
and I know I must go hence and meet the 
Great Judge very soon. Knowing that, I 
cannot do otherwise than vote as my con- 
science dictates, and I believe this man is in- 
nocent of the charges brought against him. 
If he is driven from the Senate, as seems 
probable now, I hope he will consecrate his 
life and his great talents to the purification 
of politics in his native city, and the uplift 
of his fellow citizens in Illinois to a realiza- 
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tion of their duty and danger. But whether 
he is expelled or not he ought to do this, and 
I believe if he does bravely fight for a purer 
and better government in Illinois God will 
strengthen his arm and he will return to the 
Senate vindicated by the people of that great 
State.” 

Mr. Cullom, who voted for his colleague 
last year, explained that new evidence 
had caused a change of his attitude. 
The vote was as follows: 

Against Ler:mer.—Ashurst, Bacon, Borah, 
Bourne, Briggs, Bristow, Brown, Bryan, Bur- 
ton, Chamberlain, Clapp, Clarke (Arkansas), 
Crawford, Cullom,, Cummins, Curtis, Dixon, 
Fall, Gardner, Gore, Gronna, Hitchcock, John- 
son, Kenyon, Kern, la Follette, Lea, Lodge, 
Martin, Martine, Myers, Nelson, Newlands, 
O’Gorman, Overman, Page, Poindexter, Pom- 
erene, Rayner, Reed, Root, Sanders, Shively, 
Simmons, Smith (Arizona), Smith (Georgia), 
Smith (Michigan), Smith (South Carolina), 
Stone, Sutherland, Swenson, Townsénd, Wat- 
son, Williams, Works. 

For Lorimer—Bailey, Bradley, Brandegee, 
Burnham, Catron, Clark (Wyoming), Crane, 
Dillingham, Fletcher, Foster, Gallinger, Gam- 
ble, Guggenheim, Johnston, Jones, Lippitt, 
McCumber, Oliver, Paynter, Penrose, Perkins, 
Richardson, Smith (Maryland), Smoot, Ste- 
phenson, Thornton, Tillman, Wetmore. 
When the vote was announced, Mr. 
Lorimer arose and left the Senate cham- 
ber. According to newspaper reports, 
Mr, Roosevelt says it was his fight and 
victory, because “the whole thing would 
have been dropped” if he had not re- 
fused to attend a public dinner if Lori- 
mer should be present. The House, 
on the 11th, by a vote of 220 to 1, im- 
peached Judge Robert W..Archbald and 
appointed seven managers to appear be- 
fore the Senate and demand his removal 
from office. These managers are Chair- 
man Clayton and six other members of 
the Judiciary Committee. The. single 
vote for the Judge was cast by John R. 
Farr, who represents ‘the Judge’s dis- 
trict. Judge Archbald, Mr. Farr said, 
was incorruptible and the soul of honor. 
On the 8th, thirteen articles of impeach- 
ment had been presented to the House 
by unanimous vote of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The charges relate mainly to his 





. business transactions with actual or pos- 


sible litigants. He was appointed a Dis- 
trict Judge by President McKinley in 
I90I, reappointed by President Roose- 
velt, and was made a Circuit Judge and 
assigned to the Commerce Court by 
President Taft in 1911. 
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In connection with Exd of the General Monteagudo 
Rates of . ‘ ee 
a report of 600 (Cyban Rebellion telegraphed to Presi- 


Supreme Companies printed pages, the 


result of an investigation whicn has been 
in progress for three years, the Inter- 
siate Commerce Commission has ordered 
a reduction of about 15 per cent. in the 
rates of ‘express companies, drast.c r- 
forms in regulations and practice, and 
comprehensive changes in methods of 
operation. The report was prepared by 
Commissioner Lane. The largest reduc- 
tion proposed affects rates on small pack- 
ages, and the Commissioner thinks that 
it opens avenues for the direct transfer 
of products from the farm to the city 
household, while loss of the compan‘es’ 
revenue will be prevented by an increase 
of traffic. The companies will be re- 
quired to make thru routes by the quick- 
est and most direct lines. To s mp‘ify 
the great volume of rate schedules, the 
United States will be mapped out in 
blocks about 50 miles squarc, and the en- 
tire system of rates from one bloc to 
any other can be printed on one large 
sheet of paper. The report analyzes the 
relations of the companies to railroads 
and groups of capitalists, asserting that 
by an interlacing of stock ownerzhip and 
otherwise all the companies are managed 
by three groups of interests. The c>m- 
panies will be heard on Oc‘obcr g. They 
have accepted all the proposed changes 
except the reduction of rates. 


Sanitary precautions 
were taken last week at 
all the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, notably at Key West and 
New Orleans, to prevent the admission 
of bubonic plague. In many ports the 
extermination of rats on the harbor 
fronts was sought. In Mobile, Norfolk 
and several other cites a bounty of five 
cents per head was offered. Only one 
new case of the disease in Havana was 
reported. It was a fatal case. One case, 
the first at that port, was found in San- 
tiago. In Porto Rico there have been 
34 cases (a majority of them in San 
Juan), and 22 deaths. It is believed that 
the disease was brought to that island 
from Trinidad, where it first appeared at 
the end of March, and where there have 
been 13 cases, with 9 deaths. 


Guarding 
Against Plague 


_The Revolutionists 





dent Gomez, on the 
loth, that the revolt in Oriente had been 
supprest and that martial law was no 
longer needed in that province. He in- 
tended, he said, to start for Havana on 
the 18th, leaving 3,255 soldiers as scat- 
tered garrisons in the eastern end of the 
island. According to an official report, 
the Government's losses since the begin- 
ning of the revolt have been 10 killed 
and 34 wounded. Documents found on 
the body of General Estenoz, the rebel 
leader, and undoubtedly written by him- 
self, are regarded as proof that Gomez 
conspired with him to cause the rebel- 
lion. One, addrest to Secretary Knox, 
set forth charges against the Gomez 
Government, and another was a bitter 
attack upon Gomez, in reply to the lat- 
ter’s proclamation calling upon the 
Cuban people to put down the ievolt. 
——President Gomez asks Congres for 
authority to borrow $11,000,000 for sew- 
ers and other public improvements. This 
is criticised. In the House, Representa- 
tive Andre asserted that Mr. Dickinson, 
when he was in the Cabinet at Washing- 
ton, had forced modifications of the 
sewer contract which were burdensome 
and injurious to Cuba.——The rebellion 
in Santo Domingo continues. There 
have recently been battles at Moca and 
La Vega, with considerable losses. 
In Panama, Pedro Diaz, the Govern- 
ment’s candidate for the Presidency, has 
withdrawn, leaving a clear field for Dr. 
Belisario Porras. Diaz's supporters, in 
a manifesto, allege that frauds at the 
polls in the recent municipal elections 
were permitted and approved by the 
United States supervisors. Secretary 
Fisher will make a personal investiga- 
tion of the charges of Delegate Kalania- 
naole, of Hawaii, against Governor 
Frear. The Delegate asserts that the 
latter is a reactionary and is too friezdly 
toward the sugar interests. 








General Huerta and 
his army entered the 
city of Chihuthua 
on the 7th, but a considerable part of his 
force at once went forward, in the direc- 
tion of Casas Grandes, to prevent the 
pissage of Orozco’s men into Sonora, A 


in Mexico 
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majority of Orozco’s soldiers went to 
Juarez, where for a time there was dan- 
ger of mutiny, as they could get no pay 
and had very little ammunition. Orozco 
arrived in that city on the roth. Huerta 
prepared to attack and capture Juarez, 
but was delayed by the destruction of the 
railroad. The city will be taken easily, 
for a garrison of only 200 rebels was left 
there on the 12th, nearly all of Orozco’s 
soldiers having moved westward, intend- 
ing to carry on guerrilla warfare in So- 
nora and to obtain possession of a Pacific 
port, where, they said, they could get 
supplies from the Japanese. On the 12th 
Orozco issued the statement: 

“The revolution in Mexico will triumph be- 

cause it -is just and has the support of the 
Mexican people. That the forces of Madero 
occupy from day to day points of importance 
is not regarded as important since they never 
will be in control of more soil than that upon 
which they stand. A Government. which 
shamelessly violates the laws, which commits 
monstrous electoral frauds, as was done re- 
cently in the Congressional elections, will have 
to bear the weight of national indignation. 
The Mexican people have a right to liberty, 
and they will hawe it when they have a Presi- 
dent who respects the law and who does not 
trifle with it.” 
There is a United States warrant out for 
his arrest, if he should be found on 
American soil. The charge is murder, 
the victim having been Leroy Fountain, 
an American who commanded a Mader- 
ist machine gun battery at the siege of 
Parral, who was court martialed after 
his surrender, and who was shot a day 
or two later by his guards. Madero has 
offered amnesty to all rebels who shall 
surrender within thirty days. Domin- 
guez, one of Orozco’s colonels, and 509 
men have accepted this offer in negotia- 
tions with Huerta. Mormon colonists 
who live about 80 miles south of Doug- 
las, Ariz., fear attack by Orozco’s men. 
Acting in their interest, Senator Smoot, 
of Utah, has directed the attention of our 
Government to their condition. A ma- 
jority of them are American citizens. 


The strike of the dockers 
in London shows no signs 
of settlement, and the dis- 
tress among the poor and the injury 
to business is great and_ increasing. 
According to the reports of the Board 
of Trade the imports for the last 


The Dockers’ 
Strike 
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month fell off more than two million 
dollars and the exports five million 
dollars. The loss of the strikers in 
wages is estimated at five million dollars. 
Minor ricts and attacks by the strikers 
upon strikebreakers are of almost daily 
occurrence. The union funds were long 
ago exhausted, and organized charity is 
unable to take care of the cases of actual 
starvation. The bishops of London, St. 
Albans and Southwark have issued a 
joint letter to the press in which they 
plead for help for the starving women 
and children, and call attention to the 
slight difference of position which is 
causing the prolongation of the struggle, 
in the following language: 


“The men express their willingness to go 
back to work at once, if, after they have gone 
back, a committee shall be formed, containing 
some of their representatives, to examine into 
the question of their grievances on the basis 
of Sir Edward Clarke’s report. 

“The employers, on the other hand, declare 
that on the resumption of work the freest 
submission of grievances will be allowed to 
the emploves and just and generous consid- 
eration will be promptly accorded to them. 

“Can it really be upheld that this slender 
margin of difference justifies the continuance 
of the misery to individuals and loss to the 
community which this strike involves? Any 
real investigation of'the alleged grievances 
must involve some consultation with the men. 
Cannot some arbitrator having the confidence 
of both sides suggest a formula which may 
bring the employer and the employed together, 
and thus close a dispute which is causing un- 
told misery and injuring the whole country?” 


On the other hand, Lord Devonport, who 
is invested with the Port of London Au- 
thority, refuses absolutely to yield any 
point and replies to the bishops as fol- 
lows: 


“The Bishops who are raising the relief 
funds would he better advised if they coun- 
seled all the men to return to work instead 
of exerting their influence in the direction of 
inducing the Authority to consent to some 
condition or conditions precedent to men re- 
suming work. Again and again it has been 
declared by the Authority that no such ar- 
rangement will be entertained. The strike 
originated in a despotic attempt to coerce all 
workmen to accept the domination of the 
Transport Workers’ Federation 

“T venture to think that the labor leaders 
are trifling with a situation of pathetical grav- 
ity and the Bishops and others would do bet- 
ter to direct the’r attention to the real prob- 
lem of rescuing the dupes of these leaders 
from the results of their unjustifiable action 
by counseling the men to resume work.” 
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The leaders of the 
Camorra who have 
been on trial at Vi- 
terbo ever since March 11, 1911, were on 
July 8 found guilty of the murder of 
Gennaro Cuocolo and his wife. The pre- 
siding judge submitted to the jury 144 
questions as to the guilt of the accused, 
each one of which had to be answered by 
“ves” or “no,” and in the case of “yes” 
another ballot was to be taken as to 
whether there were extenuating circum- 
stances. The verdict declares Corrado 
Sortino guilty of both murders; Nicolo 
Morra, Antonio Cerrato and Mariano Di 
Gennaro guilty of the murder of Cuoco- 
lo, and Giuseppe Salvi guilty of the 
murder of Cuocolo’s wife; Enrico Al- 
fano, the alleged leader of the Camor- 
rists; Giovanni Rapi, treasurer of the 
Camorra; Di Marinas and the others 
are convicted of being instigators of 
the crime and members of a criminal 
organization. As soon as the prisoners 
in the big steel cage realized that the 
decision of the jury was unfavorable 
they burst into a storm of curses, cries, 
tears and threats. Altho the prison- 
ers had been carefully searched before 
bringing them back into the court room 
they were not to be prevented from do- 
ing themselves bodily injury in their ex- 
citement and despair. [wo of them beat 
their heads against the bars of the cave 
until the blood was streaming down their 
faces, and Di Marinas cut an artery in 
his throat with a piece of glass and was 
with difficulty prevented from bleeding 
to death. Italian law does not allow the 
death penalty, so the sentences imposed 
by the judge were as follows: Sortino, 
Cerato, Salvi, Morra, Di Gennaro, Alfa- 
no, Rapi and Di Marinas were sentenced 
to thirty years’ imprisonment and to ten 
years’ police surveillance; Di Matteo to 
ten years and six months’ imprisonment 
and ten vears’ surveillance; Ascrittore to 
ten years’ imprisonment and three years’ 
surveillance; Ciro Vitozzi, the priest, to 
seven years’ imprisonment and two 
years’ surveillance; the others to five 
years’ imprisonment and three years’ sur- 
veillance. The convicted men will be re- 
moved to Rome and there confined in 
various jails. A large force of police 
and soldiers had been assembled at Vi- 
terbo in order to pretect the court and 
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prevent the rescue of the prisoners. The 
jury will be carefully guarded for the 
next six months for fear of assassination 
by the Camorra. The church opposite 
the court house was occupied by the 
wives, mothers and sisters of the ac- 
cused, who spent the night burning can- 
dles and offering prayers to the Ma- 
donna and St. Rosa, the patron saint of 
Viterbo. The great interest which the 
trial has excited thruout the world is be- 
cause it was in effect a trial of strength 
between the Italian Government and the 
criminal gang which has for i~any years 
dominated the Neapolitan district, pro- 
moting crime, interfering with justice 
and corrupting politics. 


Some months ago it 
Portuguese Republic WS reported that 

the exiled King 
Manuel had come to an agreement with 
Don Miguel and his sons as to the suc- 
cession in case of restoration, and that 
the two royalist factions would unite in 
another attempt to overthrow the repub- 
lic. This attempt has now materialized, 
but seems so far to have been as futile as 
its predecessors. The leader of the 
movement in this case, as formerly, was 
Captain Henrique de Palvo Couceiro, 
and he was enabled again to assemble his 
forces on Spanish territory, along the 
northern frontier of Portugal, apparently 
without any interference on the part of 
the Spanish Government, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances which have been 
repeatedly made by Portugal and backed, 
it is said, by England and France 
against such a violation of the laws of 
neutrality. The Carlists of Spain are be- . 
lieved to have aided in the revolt against 
the Portuguese republic. Premier Ca- 
nalejas stated that the strictest orders 
had been issued to prevent Portuguese 
conspiracies from being formed in Span- 
ish territory, and that all leaders and ac- 
complices would be arrested. Neverthe- 
less, the royalist forces crossed the 
boundary into the province of Tras-os- 
Montes at three points, with the inten- 
tion, it is believed, of making Braga 
their objective and there establishing a 
rovalist camp in the expectation that the 
inhabitants of the northern territory 
would rally to the King’s standard. But 
such royalist risings as occurred were 
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easily handled, and the invaders did not 
succeed in getting beyond Chaves and 
Montalegre. Driven off at first from 
Chaves, Captain Couceiro returned un- 
expectedly to the attack on July 9 with 
nearly a thousand men and six quick-fir- 
ing guns. The garrison numbered only 
200, but they held off the enemy for five 
hours, when a troop of cavalry arrived 
and took the royalists in the rear, while 
at the same time the garrison made a 
sortie. Caught thus between two fires 
Captain Couceiro had difficulty in re- 
treating to Spain, having lost 92 men 
killed and 150 wounded. The republi- 
cans captured one or two of his field 
guns and 217 prisoners. The town of 
Cabeceiras de Basto declared for the 
King, and the inhabitants, led by the 
parish priest, armed themselves with 
guns, pitchforks and scythes, and were 
reinforced by 800 royalist troops from 
over the border. But when the govern- 
ment troops arrived to attack the town 
they found it deserted, both soldiers and 
citizens having fled to the mountains. 
Altho the royalist bands have been dis- 
persed, yet the danger is not over, for in 
this mountainous region guerrilla war- 
fare can be carried on indefinitely, since 
the inhabitants are anti-republican in 
their sympathies. The attempt to blow 
up the bridge across the Minho, which 
forms the boundary between Spain and 
Portugal near the coast caused but little 
damage. The plot to incite a mu- 
tiny among the troops at the capital 
simultaneously with the invasion was 
foiled by the Government.——A patri- 
otic parade took place in Lisbon, and the 
Belgian consulate was cheered becouse of 
the seizure of the steamer “Vos” at Zee- 
brugge, loaded with arms for the rebels. 


The trial of the 123 Ko- 
reans now being carried on 
by the Local Court of 
Seoul has important political and_reli- 
gious implications. Among the accused 
are several teachers and many students 
of the Sinsyong School, at Syonchon, a 
Presbyterian institution under the man- 
agement of Rev. Mr. McCune. Among 
the Methodist converts implicated in the 
conspiracy the most prominent is Baron 
Yun Chiho, who was formerly a member 
of the Korean Cabinet. According to 
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the Japanese public prosecutor the pris- 
oners in their preliminary statements 
last April testified that the leading Amer- 
ican missionaries. in Korea were aware 
of the plot for the assassination of 
Count Terauchi or had encouraged the 
movement. Four Methodist and four- 
teen Presbyterian missionaries are 1m- 
plicated in these alleged confessions. 
Among them is Bishop M. C. Harris, 
now sixty-six years old, who went to 
Japan as a missionary as early as 1873, 
and was in 1894 elected by the General 
Conference Bishop of Japan and Korea. 
Bishop Harris has always stood well 
with the Japanese Government and was 
decorated by the Mikado in 1893 and 
again in 1905 with the third class Order 
of the Sacred Treasure. The Rev. Dr. 
Samuel A, Moffat who is also named, is 
president of the theological seminary at 
Pyen Yang. Dr. H. G. Underwood, the 
first Protestant missionary to — enter 
Korea twenty-six years ago, is likewise 
involved. by these incredible accusations. 
When the prisoners were brought up for 
trial on June 28 most of them denied the 
truthfulness of the alleged confessions, 
which they claimed had been extorted 
from them under torture or threats. Ko- 
rein papers outside the country assert 
that the prisoners were beaten or hung 
by their chins until they were ready to 
sign anything dictated to them. Accord- 
ing to the statements of the prosecution 
a secret society was formed in 1905 for 
the purpose of freeing Korea from for- 
eign rule. It was called Sinmin Hoi, 
the New People’s Society. One of their 
plans was to establish a military school in 
West Chientao, for the training of patri- 
otic soldiery. After the annexation of 
Korea by Japan in August, 1910, it was 
decided by some of the conspirators that 
a violent demonstration would be neces- 
sary in order to arouse the Korean peo- 
ple to revolt, so they planned to take the 
life of Count Terauchi, Japanese Gover- 
ner-General of Korea. Twice in Decem- 
ber they assembled in large numbers at 
the railway stations where Count Terau- 
chi was expected to stop on his visit to 
New Wiju, but he either failed to alight 
from the train or the police protection 
was too strong for them to attempt to 
shoot him with the revolvers which they 
secreted under their cloaks, 














Sidelights on the Contests 


BY VICTOR ROSEWATER 


{Mr. Rosewater, editor of the Omaha Bee, presided over the sessions of the RKepubli- 


can National Committee and of the conven‘ion 


porary chairman. 


 sclf 
Despite his modest disclaimer no one can speak with more authority 


in‘il Senator Root was elected tem- 


then he in regard to the question of cont sted delegates, upon which Mr. Roosevelt pri- 


mari.y jrs‘ites his bolt.—bLp1tor.]} 


HE invitation to contribute to THE 
T INDEPENDENT an article on the 
question of the contested dele- 
gates at Chicago opens up a field broader 
than | can possibly cover. Being neither 
a lawyer nor a contest expert, and hav- 
ing no longer immediate access to the 
records, I could not assume to explain 
the contests in detail, but having pre- 
sided over the sessions at which they 
were submitted, perhaps I can throw a 
few sidelights helpful to a better under- 
standing of the case on the part of the 
public. 

In the first place, it should be remem- 
bered that the tentative adjudication of 
contests by the national committee in 
making up the temporary roll is no new 
thing. Four years ago I sat thru the 
contest hearings which determined titles 
to 216 delegates’ seats, and this year the 
same duty devolved upon the committee 
with reference to disputes over 262 
seats. I mention the number of contests 
particularly to show how impossible it 
would be for any one acting in the 
capacity of juror, or judge, to remem- 
ber the circumstances and issues of all 
of them as presented in quick succession. 
Four years ago the fact soon developed 
that of the 216 contests presented to the 
national committee, the vast majority of 
them—lI should say nine-tenths of them 
—were absolutely fictitious and trumped 
up by inspiration of trouble breeders. 
That the same was true to almost as 
great an extent this year, when the num- 
ber of contests totaled 262, likewise 
quickly became apparent. As case after 
case was.either withdrawn or fell of its 
own weight under the unanimous vote 
of the committee, the Roosevelt men and 
the Taft supporters joining in condem- 
nation, it was inevitable that suspicion 
should attach to all of the cases cham- 
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pioned by the same contest attorneys 
who had practically confessed to the 
perpetration of these fakes. It may be 
said, without fear of contradiction, that 
most of the contests in the Southern 
States follcwe tne appearatce or a 
mysterious stranger who had, by some 
occult power or covert influence, set in 
motion unsuccessful place hunters and 
other discordant elements for some 
reasOn dissatisfied with what the regular 
organizations and their conventions had 
done. 

A word as to committee procedure: 
The necessity for a code of rules gov- 
erning contest hearings is self-evident. 
It was recognized by the national com- 
mittee four years ago by the appoint- 
ment of a sub-committee of three mem- 
bers to draft such a code, and the report 
of this committee was at that time 
unanimously adopted. It provided for 
executive sessions, thirty minutes to a 
side for State contests and fifteen min- 
utes to a side for district contests, sub- 
ject to extension of time on motion or 
restriction on agreement for consolida- 
tion, withdrawal of contestants and their 
attorneys after presentation of the case, 
and immediate decision by the commit- 
tee without debate by viva voce vote un- 
less demand for a roll call were sus- 
tained by 20 members. The committee 
which formulated these rules consisted 
of George H. Cary of Oregon, F. B. 
Kellogg of Minnesota, and Frank 
Streeter of New Hampshire, Mr. Kel- 
logg being the only one of the three re- 
maining on the national committee. 
When the question of rules arose this 
time, the draft which Mr. Kellogg had 
helped to frame was no longer satisfac- 
tory to him and those associated with 
him-as the Roosevelt floor managers, and 
they asked for various changes. Their 
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demand for publicity w2s met by a modi- 
fication of the requiremest for executive 
sessions, the doois being opened to the 
extent of permitting two representatives 
of the five great press associations to be 
present throughout the proceedings, an 
arrangement for taking down _ steno- 
graphically every word uttered, and mak- 
ing the transcript available daily to any 
of the press correspondents who might 
wish to examine it. The demand for re- 
ducing the number required to order a 
roll call was not met, the committee ad- 
hering to the view that a lesser number 
than two-fifths would merely stimulate 
dilatory motions and encourage filibus- 
tering, when at best it would be difficult 
to complete the work ahead in the lim- 
ited time without night sessions. I be- 
lieve it was wise to accord full publicity 
to the contest hearings, although the ef- 
fect was to turn attention and remarks 
from the evidence and arguments to the 
reporters at the press tables, ever on the 
alert for smart sayings and sensational 
outbursts. 

Another point which should have a 
bearing on the public attitude. is the 
manner in which the Rooseveit people 
treated their own memberships on the 
committee. Of the fifty-three commit- 
teemen, two were supposed to favor the 
candidacy of LaFollette and twelve or 
thirteen the candidacy of Mr. Roosevelt. 
At various stages of the proceedings the 
Roosevelt spokesmen made loud objec- 
tion to partisans sitting in judgment in 
these cases, altho in no instance did any 
one vote on any case in which he was 
personally. interested. The Roosevelt 
members, however, seemed to regard 
their seats on the committee as mere voi- 
ing rights to be transferred at will, and 
from the outset scandalously overdid the 
privilege of being represented by proxy. 
At the opening session one of their prox- 
ies was given over to the political corre- 
spondent of a friendly Chicago news- 
paper, and later those proxies were 
passed around among Mr. Rooseve'!t’s 
campaign managers and advisers, and 
even contest attorneys, to be voted in 
favor of seating Roosevelt delegates ir- 
respective of the evidence or merits of 
the case. When the California contest 
was presented Francis J. Heney sat at 
the attorneys’ table, and at its conclusion 
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moved over into a proxy’s seat to vote 
on other contests. The same perform- 
ance was repeated by an attorney who 
represented the Roosevelt side in _ the 
Michigan contest. Governor Hadley, 
Governor Stubbs, Judge Deuel, and 
Lucius Littauer as members of the 
Roosevelt “strategy board” sat from day 
to day on proxies, voting them for the 
Roosevelt contestants whenever a divis- 
ion was had. Later the Roosevelt peo- 
ple in minority reports to the convention 
protested against participation in the cre- 
dentials committee of members of the na- 
tional committee who had already heard 
the cases—a protest unprecedented and 
unheard of—but carefully refrained 
from making objection to Mr. Heney’s 
membership in the credentials commit- 
tee, altho Mr. Heney had proxied him- 
self through the whole contest proceed- 
ings before the national committee, and 
his name was incongruously signed to 
the protest. 

The. admitted manufacture of three- 
fourths of their contests, the farming out 
of proxies to be voted irrespective of the 
evidence, the flagrant resort to epithets, 
persona! abuse and gallery plays, were 
naturally not calculated to help win con- 
tests which at best might turn upon the 
benefit of a doubt. Their methods of 
presentation also could not but react, fo- 
while the code governing hearings pre- 
scribed, as I have said, certain rules to 


“Be observed, the Roosevelt people per- 


sistently recogniZed no rules, and set 
about deliberately to evade them. By 
courtesy of general consent, members of 
the committee were permitted to ask 
questions to elicit further information 
without charging up the time thus con- 
sumed. Seizing upon this loophole cer- 
tain Roosevelt representatives on the 
committee would post themselves in ad- 
vance as to points at issue, and then, ‘un- 
der pretense of asking questions, would 
“rgue the case over again after the time 
for presentation had expired, often for- 
getting or neglecting to put the question 
mark at the end of their remarks. In 
this fashion the interrogators, ostensibly 
serving as judge or juror, behaved more 
as a battery of prosecuting attorneys. 
Not content with this, on several occa- 
sions they undertook to reargue again 
after the contestants had withdrawn, and 
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could no longer answer back, under the 
guise of offering explanations of their 
votes. 

Looking backward at the whole pro- 
ceedings, and comparing the hearings of 
this year with those of four years ago, 
I am convinced that as a rule the con- 
tests instituted by the Roosevelt people 
were not set up with any idea or expec- 
tation of having their delegates seated, 
but for the purpose, first, of making a 
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showing in the published claims of 
pledged delegates, and second, of laying 
a foundation for the cry of fraud in the 
event they failed to control the conven- 
tion. Fortunately, no one is called on 
to inquire what might have happened 
had the Roosevelt campaign ‘managers 
been in control of the national commit- 
tee, and counted a majority of its mem- 
bers as subservient as those which they 
voted by proxy. 


Omana, Ne. 


The Martyrs of the Law 


BY ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN 


TuHere was murder in Carroll County and the s!.criff had taken his man. 
But thru the hills and the valley the ominous rumor ran 

That if ever’the word was spoken that sent to jal their kin 

The Allens would rear a shambles where the court of law had been! 


But still untouched by the terror, the law had had its way; 
I‘loyd Allen stood for sentence in the peace of a cuiet day. 
Silent, unfettered, he stood there, his face the hue of stone, 
And it seemed that his clan had left him to bea: his fate alone. 


Then ere a word was uttered the door swung open wide. 

And the pride and strength of the mountain strode noisily inside. 
Around the judge and the jury and the officers of the law 

The ‘circle slowly tightened, and Thornton Massie saw 


That he framed his own death sentence, but he rose and the dingy room 
Took on the spell of splendor as he spoke the words of doom! 

Then the guns roared out their answer, and the jucge fell on his face 
And the murky smoke of murder spread thru the tainted place. 


Goad, who read the record, and Foster, who made the plea, 

Fell in the self-same volley, but ere the room was free 

From the shock a pistol sounded, and each man held his breath 
As the sheriff of Carroll County strode in to his certain death! 


Cruel were the odds against him, but the odds were naught to him. 
For his bullet found Floyd Allen ere the sight of his eyes grew dim. 
Then down with Massie and Foster, on the growing heap on the floor. 
In his clutch the empty weapon that his hand should use no more, 
He dreamed that he still protected the dead that round him lay, 

Till the thirst for murder slackened and the Mountain rode away. 


Massie and Webb and Foster—long may their meiory live, 

Who had naught to give but their life blood and gave what they had to give! 
They died for thy laws, Virginia—on thy historic breast 

No braver sons have fallen, no truer heroes rest! 


Not in the roar of battle, when the blood runs strong and high. 
In the stiller paths of duty they laid them down to die. 

And the nation that is waiting, with half-averted ear, 

For the low and distant murmur that the Future has to hear, 


Should make their names the slogan of the Cause their vision saw— 
The sanctity of human life and the majesty of law! 

The slogan that shall echo till it drowns all local cry— 

The Cause our lives must cherish lest our great Republic die! 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





The Progressives 
BY N. O. NELSON 


[Our readers need no introduction to Mr. N. O. Nelson, the St. Louis millionaire who 
is giving all his time and money to improve the moral, economic and social life of the peo- 


ple.—Eb1Tor.] 


HAT is it the Progressives pro- 
\W pose to do? Revise the tariff 
downward. That should re- 
duce the prices of the one-twentieth part 
of the things which constitute our “liv- 
ing.” If they reduce the tariff 20 per 
cent., it would reduce our cost of living 
1 per cent. The great majority of us 
use practically nothing imported or in 
any manner touched by the tariff. Land, 
houses, cotton, clothing, shoes, agricul- 
tural foods, doctor, preacher, schools, 
public expenditures, etc. 

The reduction in protected goods 
would have to come out of the manu- 
facturers and their employees. So far 
as this reduces the profits of the manu- 
facturers it would reduce the accumula- 
tion of capital. But capital is the means 
of production of which we need more 
and more as population increases. We 
have none too much now. The railroads 
have not enough. They cannot make 
needed improvements; many of them 
are facing receiverships; municipalities 
are hard prest. Any important reduc- 
tion in the protective tariff would mean 
a corresponding reduction in wages, and 
in many cases, closing up. 

I want a revenue tariff, but I know 
what it means: a long period of adjust- 
ment and serious hardship in changing 
the work of many people. I also believe 
it will have no such sweeping benefits as 
the Progressives promise. 

The Interests. The interests are 
manufacturers, railroads, bankers. What 
is it the Progressives propose to do to 
them? They have been under fire as 
long as I remember; they have been 
legislated about and prosecuted in court. 
With what results? Regulation has 
helped them to improve their methods 
and make more money; it has saved the 
railroads from rebates, bribery and 
blackmailing passes, and lobbies. It has 
saved the banks from defalcations, bad 
loans and illegitimate competition. It 


has minimized restraints of _trade to 
trade’s advantage, it has induced consoli- 
dations in which there is economy and 
stability. The only further step would 
be the fixing of prices, and this no Pro- 
gressive has yet proposed. So far as 
political influence goes, there is at least 
ten times as much influence in ten pari- 
nerships*as in one corporation when con- 
solidated. 


Is it direct legislation, the initiative, 
referendum and recall? In this they are 
not pioneers or lone champions, but even 
this is but a means, to what end? What 
laws do they propose to pass or reject? 
Shall we vote more intelligently or hon- 
estly for measures than for men? 

Substantial progress would be made 
By measures which would equalize the 
livings of industrious people, bring the 
85,000,000 of common people and the 
7,000,000 of uncommon closer together ; 
the Progressive statesman and his farm- 
ing and wage-earning constituents on 
a par of income and style of living; 
the professor, preacher, social worker, 
lawyer, millionaire, clerk and laborer, 
fellow citizens equal in fact as well as in 
political theory. Let them ponder well 
and make it part of their platform and 
campaign oratory that when the total 
production of this country is about $250 
per head, the Progressive leader and all 
others of the upper class shall not con- 
sume $1,000 per head and upward. Let 
them promise to cut out all the personal 
and public extravagance of Congressmen 
and officials and campaigning. 

They promise to conserve the public 
land and water power ; they can conserve 
a hundred times as much by holding on | 
to all the future increment in land 
values, if not retrieving the increment: of 
the past. 

The greatest economic progress of all 
would be to introduce, by a vigorous 
protective policy, the co-operative busi- 
ness system which is so extensively used 
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4 THE 
and universally approved in the Euro- 
pean countries and in some parts of this, 
by which the people are enriched. Big 


business is shorn of its profits and equal 
economic opportunity is assured. 







human life is essentially move- 

ment, it is always a bécoming. 
Therefore we need not wonder at find- 
ing ourselves in a period of transition. 

The more thoughtful observers of 
the time, even among Socialists. are 
recognizing that changes of the so- 
cial order may be expected to come 
thru slow and gradual processes of evo- 
lution rather than by violent revolution. 
We may seem to be moving in a social- 
istic direction. That, however, is true of 
a certainty only to this extent. Our 
world is becoming more social, in the 
sense of being less individualistic. We 
are daily becoming accustoined to things, 
in school and workshop and_ business 
office, that sixty years ago would have 
seemed strange indeed. It is evidently 
an age of combination, of corporations, 
syndicates and trusts, and of unions and 
federations. Notwithstanding any at- 
tempts to put the clock back, there seems 
a reasonable hope of moving forward, 
out of the chaos of mere individualism 
with unrestrained competition and con- 
tinual strife, into the more cosmic order 
of regulated combination and co-opera- 
tion on a large scale. 

In short, we are coming to a more or- 
ganic conception of society. There is 
increasing recognition of the need of 
some reintegration of the life of men. 
There is deepening conviction that in its 
essential reality the social body is an or- 
gahism with its parts vitally related, so 
that the health of the whole is involved 
in the health of each and any part; that 
various elements of society ought not to 
be in continual conflict but should be in 
harmonious relations within the life of 
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BY THE RT. REV. CHAUNCEY B. BREWSTER, D.D. 


Bisnop or CONNECTICUT. 
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There is a big field for Progressive 
statesmen and measures, but these Pro- 
gressives are tinkerers who will stop no 
leak in the roof, plug no hole into the 
bottomless pit of poverty. 


New Or.eans, La. 






the whole; that there mast be found a 
reconciliation of clashing classes in some 
kind of co-operation, a co-ordination of 
State action and corporate and private 
interests, and an organic and vital corre- 
lation of the individual and the social 
wills. 

Human life, however, in thus becom- 
ing more organically social, is not going 
to be less truly personal. Personality is 
the consummate outcome of the age-long 
process of evoluticn, the prime and dis- 
tinctive endowment of human _ nature. 
Any development which should ignore 
or undervalue, suppress or in any wise 
lower personality would be not genuine 
progress but retrogression. It is to be 
hoped and reasonably expected that the 
further process, the evolutionary corre- 
lation of social elements into a more 
consciously and explicitly organic whole, 
will be not mainly thru governmental 
authority repressing personality but thru 
wholesome liberty of development 
wherein personality shall find fullest 
realization in social relations. 

Such a process would mean much in 
many ways. It would mean the free 
play of personality in its diversity of 
gifts and powers. It would mean every- 
where allowed and encouraged original- 
itv and liberty of initiative and achieve- 
ment under such regulation only as 
would prevent unfair advantage and en- 
sure others from exploitation and any 
injustice. 

It would mean for organized labor 
less of tyrannous compulsion and more 
of large-minded leadership ; an abandon- 
ment of the policy of reducing work to a 
low level and limit of productivity; an 
intelligent welcome of scientific manage- 
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ment with its possibility of ,increased 
product and pay and shorter hours, pro- 
vided there be no speeding at the ex- 
pense of humanity. It would mean free 
and full recognition that capital and la- 
bor have other relations besides those of 
antagonism; that labor needs capital, 
that the more capital there is the greater 
the demand for labor and the higher its 
wages ; that capital needs labor, and la- 
bor efficient because not dissatisfied but 
interested. It would mean employers 
who will rate a man higher than a ma- 
chine and rights of humanity above rights 
of property. It would mean employers 
enlightened enough to see that there is 
coming something wider than any auto- 
cratic or oligarchic control of industry, 
that it does not belong to the emplover 
to “run my business to suit myself,” but 
that in a serse it is the business also of 
the men employed in it and of the public 
to be served by it; that no paternal care 
of the welfare of workers, howsoever 
henevolent, will suffice; that the day is 
passing when men will be content to la- 
bor under conditions determined for 
them and regarding which they have not 
some voice and vote themselves. 

In the socialistic state, men who 
worked for the government might find 
themselves more helpless than they are 
now. Indeed, against individualism 
there is a remedy other than that pro- 
posed by socialism. Present evils might 
be best met, not by more of government, 
as the Socialist dreams, but by more of 
brotherhood, between man and man and 
between class and class, than he will at 
present hear of. 

This would mean that the representa- 
tives of capital and labor should get to- 
gether, no longer as enemies but on the 
ground of some mutual interest, and 
work the complicated problems out to- 


gether. Is that a wild dream? It is 
true the situation has recently been 


grave enough. But evidently things can- 
not long go on thus. Evidently we have 
had war enough. Eventoday signs are not 
wanting of something else, signs of 
promise as to better understanding. and 
even something like co-operation be- 
tween combinations of capital and fed- 
erated labor. The National Civic Fed- 
eration, as is well known, brings to- 
gether representatives of employers, of 
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organized labor, and of the general pub- 
lic. Its position is not that the interests 
of capital and labor are identical. Those 
interests, however, while not identical 
may be mutual, and in most cases admit 
of adjustment and reconciliation. Last 
November, at Atlanta, the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, by an 
overwhelming vote, rejected the demand 
of Socialiststhat members of labor unions 
should retire from membership in the 
National Civic Federation. Significant 
might be the outcome of the labor battles 
at Grand Rapids in the plan of an or- 
ganized alliance between the Furniture 
Craftsmasters and the united Furniture 
Craftsmen, provided it be not one more 
scheme aimed against the labor unions. 
It is true the unions have sometimes 
abused their power and failed to abide 
by agreements. It is probable, however, 
that fuller recognition would tend to 
make them more responsible. At any 
rate, there is sure to be war so long as 
combinations of capital refuse to recog- 
nize combinations of labor. When the 
right of workmen to organize for col- 
lective bargaining shall be freely recog- 
nized, and for that right they will no 
longer have to battle, then it is to be ex- 
pected that they will be more ready to 
recognize the rights of non-union men, 
who now seem to them traitors, and will 
be altogether more amenable to reason. 

A wisely constituted Federal commis- 
sion on industrial relations might do 
much in preparation for a new epoch. 
There is some ground for the hope that 
one day may be seen at least the begin- 
nings of a true industrial democracy 
which shall secure at once the liberty of 
each and the welfare of all, and find a 
general and fraternal interdependence 
not incompatible with wholesome per- 
sonal independence. Such an outcome 
would be more social than the socialism 
that, compressing individual units into a 
vast economic system, would result in a 
mere aggregation of atoms and be indi- 
vidualism under a new name. On the 
other hand, this vision of the future con- 
templates a society made up of groups 
of persons associated together. There is 
created a certain community of mutual 
service as men come together in rela- 
tions of dependence upon each other, 
and as each group is associated with 
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other groups in mutual dependence with- 
in the State or nation, Thus economic in- 
terdependence, under conditions bettered 
as suggested, would tend to knit men to- 
gether in organic relationship. But, un- 
der governmental administration of in- 
dustry and transportation, each citizen 
being a shareholder in the one great 
producing power, the state, such mutual 
relations of interdependence between 
men would be far less likely. Depend- 
ence upon the state, as general employer, 
provider and distributor, would make 
against that common consciousness of 
mutual dependence which might other- 
wise be effective to bind men together. 
This new order would be more genu- 
inely democratic than aught the socialist 
offers. It would be a social order 
transcending socialism on the one side, 
and on the other at once more particular 
and more universal. It would be more 
particularly democratic in its full recog- 
nition of the essential worth of each man 
by reason of the personality that is the 
distinguishing attribute of human nature. 
It would be more widely democratic in 
its perception of some fundamental 
unity deeper than all distinctions of class 
or race or fortune, a profound basis for 
thought and labor on behalf of humanity. 
Over against the dreams of the social- 
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ists may be cherished the vision of a di- 
vine goal of human progress. That new 
order of things, seen afar off, involving 
the development of the social organism 
and at the same time not suppressing 
but rather developing and enriching per- 
sonality, is none other than the Kingdom 
of God coming on the earth, slowly, lit- 
tle by little. Nothing else than that rule 
of God’s righteousness can suffice. It in- 
volves social relationship. It is a king- 
dom. But it is a kingdom of persons. 
It alone affords deep foundation and 
high sanction for the democratic ideal, 
in the equal solemnity of all human lives 
notwithstanding any inequality in nat- 
ural endowment or outward fortune. It 
alone reveals that unity which because 
spiritual is vital, a vital force to build up 
a truly organic social structure, and is 
also the divine secret of a genuine 
brotherhood of men. It alone, with its 
new valuation of all values, can at once 
dignify and spiritualize labor, moralize 
capital, exalt, as the end for ambition of 
service, above wealth the commonwealth, 
furnish the reason for’ respect and honor 
to all men, and inspire sympathy and 
effort, enthusiasm of interest in; and un- 
sparing sacrifice on behalf of, any and 
every human being made in God’s image 
and redeemed by Christ. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


The Slaughter of the Innocents 
BY ROSE TRUMBULL ; 


“O moruer, see the mill lights in the darkness glow!” 


“I see but candles for my dead 
At foot and head.” 


“Nay, see how wrought by childish hands, world-fabrics grow !" 


“I see my babes, decrepit, bowed— 
They weave a shroud.” 


“Yet see their golden wage: the purse of wealth is deep.” 


“The tide of barter at its flood 
Gives bread for blood!” 


“() mother, with thy visions dark, dost thou not weep?" 


“For slaughtered babes upon such biers 
There are no tears.” 


ScoTTsDALe, Ariz, 





The Fat Side of the Farm 


BY C. J. 


HAD my chance on the farm. I 

passed it up cheerfully, and without 

a single pang packed my wooden 
trunk and leaped into the two-coach. pas- 
senger train for fear father might change 
his mind. When I was promoted to head 
shipping clerk at fifteen a week I decided 
that it was sufficient both for myself and 
the lady of my dreams, and Lucy be- 
came my own. 

I pounded away from week to week. 
Promotions came regularly. My family 
increased by three and my salary arose 
to $150 a month. I occupied a com- 
fortable flat on a fashionable street. For 


twenty-five years, thru dust and grind 
and shattered nerves, I have stuck to my 
job. My family has pleasant prospects 
and I have the reputation of a country 
boy who has made good. 


With a mod- 
est degree of pride in which I share, 
Lucy has kept the boys back home 
posted as to my salary and promotions. 

One hot summer morning, the wash- 
ing day, I arose tired and worn from a 
tossing, sleepless bed. For two long 
nights I had suffered for rest. The 
passing motor cars, the m‘dnight parties, 
the footfalls upon the floor above, irri- 
tated me into a frenzy. These nervous 
attacks were becoming more frequent 
and followed the weeks of overwork. I 
telephoned the office and secured relief, 
and was making an impatient effort to 
keep cool and quiet on the back porch 
when Lucy announced a letter from 
Skidmore, near our old home. 

Eugene Hall, a schoolboy friend, had 
invited me to make him a visit. I hur- 
ried a telegram, packed my suitcase, 
and at five in the evening stepped off on 
the station platform from which I had 
so hastily departed twenty-five years 
before. 

My friend "Gene was there to greet 
me with a hearty shoulder slap, the 
introduction to a jolly reception. His 
daughter Tillie, a charming girl with the 
brown eyes and happy features of her 
father. accompanied him. With pleas- 
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ure | observed her admiring the dia- 
mond sparkling on my favorite cravat. 
I enjoyed being the center of curiosity 
of the station loungers and determined 
to make the impression as favorable and 
as happy as possible. 

Instead of the dusty carriage and the 
heated drive I had pictured, we raced 
away in his auto over hills and down 
thru hollows, along smooth roads which, 
‘Gene explained, had been dragged for 
a motor prize tour. He called it the 
Saints’ Highway, and [ concur in its 
having an honorable christening. What 
I had dreaded as a tedious trip proved 
an evening delight, and before I real- 
ized it, an hour expired, and we honk- 
honked at the gate of his farm. 

Eugene Hall was rightfully proud of 
his home. He enthusiastically showed 
me the rooms, the piano, the library 
w'th its magazines and popular books, 
the typewriter, the telephone; and he 
spoke of the satisfaction of the daily 
newspaper since the establishment of 
rural free delivery. He showed me how 
the water in the bathroom and in the 
kitchen was supplied by the windmill, 
and we finished in the basement, in- 
specting the laundry conveniences, the 
acetylene gas plant for lighting and the 
furnace system of heating. 

I’ll admit that I was surprised to find 
that Eugene Hall was experiencing more 
of the comforts of life than I had an- 
ticipated. He gratified my curiosity un- 
asked : 

“Didn't get these new-fangled notions 
until the last few years; since Tillie and 
Jim have been attending the agricultural 
college we have made some changes. 
They got to argu’ng the question with 
me and I saw it was either whip up a 
bit or the children would lose interest in 
the farm, so T got busy and you can see 
for yourself what has been done. 

“Lester,” he said, “you ought to see 
the difference it m7kes. Now, when 
they come home from college on a vaca- 
tion they bring some friends alove for 
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an auto ride and to show them our farm. 
They used to be ashamed of it; they’re 
proud of it now. By doggies, old man, 
it’s the best money we ever spent.” His 
face beamed as he slapped his knee. 

I referred to the tennis court on the 
lawn and learned that it was another col- 
lege notion adopted by the progressive 
youngsters, who were also equipt with 
football, basketball, croquet and some 
“baseball junk,” as "Gene exprest it. 

The evening ‘was occupied by reminis- 
cences and by a discussion of the inno- 
vations of farm life, particularly in the 
way of amusements. I learned that 
the county seat boasted of a golf 
club, and that another was contem- 
plated. I heard of the field days of 
the surrounding townships, the enthu- 
siasm of the outdoor contests, the 
tivalry of the local ball clubs; just as 
interesting were the discussions and 
criticisms of the lectures, concerts and 
entertainments which my friend had 
heard at the winter lecture course or 
at the chautauqua in Skidmore’s maple 
grove. These new experiences con- 


trasted strangely with my country life 
of twenty-five years before. 
‘Gene and I drifted to our boyhood 


amusements, or, rather, to the social 
desert in which we were reared; how we 
arose with the chirp of the first birds of 
the morning springtime, and drudged 
and plodded until the last row of corn 
was husked in the bitter snow time. It 
seemed humorous, now, to recall that in 
boyhood days, when the crops were 
cribbed, we were permitted to yield to 
the luxurious indulgence of an extra 
hour of slumber every morning, remain- 
ing snugly tucked under grandma’s 
crazy quilt until the tall and trustworthy 
Seth Thomas chimed I, II, III, IV, V. 

Eugene and I took an inventory of 
our boyhood playthings: there was the 
leather covered ball which we made by 
unraveling the legs of worn out woolen, 
home-knit socks and winding the yarn 
about a leaden bullet; the cover was 
made from the top of a discarded boot. 
Another was the penciled pine board 
which served the double purpose of a 
crock cover and a checkerboard; some- 
times our board was accompanied by 
twelve black buttons and by twelve 
wh‘te ones, but often our treasures were 
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confiscated for the family clothing, and 
then we resorted to grains of corn. Four 
horseshoes with the corks worn smooth, 
a pop gun of elderberry, a whittled top 
from a cotton thread spool, completed 
the list. 

Such were the magnetic instruments 
of relaxation when labor slackened and 
“dad” was away from home or we be- 
yond his sight. ‘The old-time singing 
school, the writing class, the country de- 
bating society, were unable to survive 
the trigid atmosphere. In winter time 
We played the part of junior Nimrods, 
minus a gun, hunting for rabbits with 
“Shep”; and in summer, after Sunday 
school, we exercised the same _ instinct 
by carrying water and by flooding the 
underground homes of the squirrels in 
the back pasture. 

A busy memory was reviving my boy- 
hood fancies of the city’s roaring fun, a 
tired brain was wrestling with the 
missed opportunities of wholesome farm 
amusement, when in the moonlight shad- 
ows of this quiet country place my 
nerves relaxed in restful sleep. I was 
admiring the glow of a glorious morn- 
ing when ‘Gene burst into my room. 

“Lester,” his voice rang cheerily, “do 
you know these new-fangled cooking 
schools are a great success? Tillie never 
took much interest in house work until 
she studied domestic science. Before 
she went to the agricultural college, she 
looked as if she had a pain every time 
you mentioned the kitchen or dishwash- 
ing. Now she calls it the cooking shop ; 
says she has converted-the kitchen into 
a laboratory, and she gives me a lot of 
high-sounding talk about science and 
chemistry and sanitation. Jim is just as 
much in earnest about testing the soils, 
breeding corn, and hunting for bugs 
and flies in the orchard. These chaps of 
mine are college scientists, and they call 
me an ‘accident’ farmer!” 

Most agreeably, our conversation 
drifted to schools and to their influence 
upon farm life. ‘Gene was an enthusi- 
astic advocate of the proposed township 
high school, suggested by the progres- 
sive teacher of the district, Nellie Tobin, 
a graduate of a college of manual arts. 

“She began,” said ‘Gene, “at $40 a 
month and now we're paying her $75: 
she is worth more and she knows it. 
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She wants us to haul the children to 
school, wants a big brick modern build- 
mg, with five acres for athletics, trees 
and a garden. She is getting tired ot 
borrowing phonographs tor the school 
and says we ought to buy one with a 
hundred selections of the best music; 
then she wants a moving picture ma- 
chine for geography and history. Miss 
Tobin says cooking, sewing and farm- 
ing can be taught right here better than 
anywhere. Do you remember Fritz 
Schram? Just like he always was; 
eleven children, 160 acres of mortgaged 
cockleburs and laying awake nights 
scheming to defeat the township school.” 

“Those were solid old textbooks we 
boys wrestled with,’ Il suggested to 
‘Gene; but | was unprepared for his 
explosive reply. 

“Yes; solid as blocks and as hard to 
digest. I’ve got mine yet; back there in 
the library. I cuss every time I see 
them. You remember that I never 
rushed the head of the class very often. 
| got so disgusted trying to spell and to 
give definitions of words that I never 
met before or since! What's the use of 
screeching such stuff as this: 

‘Lochiel! Lochiel! Beware of the day, 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle 
array!’ 


“Who is Lochiel, anyway? 


Does any 
one know? Does any one care? What 
does Lochiel know about running a 
farm or earning a fellow’s bread and 
butter ?” 

I had never looked at it just that way. 
While not admitting that ‘Gene was 
altogether correct, | was forcibly im- 
prest with the fact that he was thinking 
out his own problems in his independent 
manner, and that I was devoting the 
energies of my mind and body to an em- 
ployer’s ideas and service at $150 a 
month, 

Tillie ushered me into the library for 
self-entertainment during the chore 
hours. Ignoring the popular volumes 
and the reference books, I inspected the 
discarded school texts with ‘Gene's an- 
athema still ringing in my ears. My 
forefinger plucked the faded hack bear- 
ing the dimmed letters, “New Fifth 
Reader.” Carefully fingering its frayed 
leaves, I gave its famil’ar selections an 
attentive inspection. It proved a worn 
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and dusty volume of abstract philosophy, 
the wisdom of the jurist, the periods of 
the orator, the polemics of the pastor 
and the epigrams of the moralist, inter- 
mingled with the voice of the patriot 
and the music of the poet. From title 
page to “Finis” not a spark of inspira- 
tion to fire the farmer boy’s ambition to 
supplant the soil-robbing burrs of the 
adjoining farms with the rejuvenating 
clover bloom. 

An arithmetic arrested my attention. 
The crown of district school honor was 
reserved for that pupil who, in the gres- 
ence of critical visitors and the haughty 
directors, could, without the slip of a 
syllable, recite the rule for long division, 
the rule of compound proportion, can- 
cellation, the Connecticut rule of inter- 
est for partial payments, and finally the 
rule of cube root in a finishing climax. 
Did this memory-burdening, reason- 
wrestling book of fascinating figures 
prompt us to weigh the white-faced 
steer or the iron-gray mule? Did it in- 
vite us to measure the fields, the barns, 
the stacks, the corded wood? Did it’ 
urge us to compute the area of Bagby’s 
swimming pond or the width of the 
Nodaway River? 

A school day friend, the third one, 
faced me: “A History. of the United 
States.” With Eugene Hall's protest 
prompting me, I marveled at the innum- 
erable dates of unimportant conse- 
quence, the statistical battles of dead 
and wounded, the lurid pictures of 
Indian treachery, the dry skeleton of 
governmental growth which weighted 
down its cyclopedic pages. Not until 
this moment, as I recalled the lessons of 
historical rote, did I realize why I had 
always been disturbed by a desire to be 
a soldier. This honored volume con- 
tained 400 pages of invitation to leave 
the farm and to enlist in the martial 
ranks following the fife and drum. The 
pages were closed to the development of 
our marvelous system of education, the 
progress of peace, to the beneficent in- 
fluence of commerce and industry. 

The geography, wide and worn,’ re- 
opened its iridescent pages of an ‘nter- 
esting world—away from home. Review- 
its foreign allurements, its geographical 
unpronounceables, [I discovered one 
of the reasons why the  country- 
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imbued Eugene Hall was a dull boy in 
books. On one page a smoking chimney 
stood towering above a shoe tactory, 
presenting an inviling picture, without a 
monosyllable of the toil and grime and 
grind with'n; a Chicago packing house, 
with walls of might attracted without a 
moan ot brute or sickening stench. 
Pittsburgh steel mills were displayed 
without a word of destructive gases or 
oven-roasting heat; coal mines without 
a horror of dark and dank and danger. 
Dazzling Broadways invited with no sad 
faces; while the gay ships floated in the 
smooth seas that know no nausea. 

This boyhood geography contained 
not one suggestion of map drawing of 
school yard, or of the fat-acred farms 
and the lazy streams, abounding in real 
capes, real islands, real geography; too 
much Europe, Asia and Africa; no time 
for the selection of a cabinet of home 
products by making excursions to the 
fields and forests. This book was a 
vessel of strange polysyllables ; a vacuum 
of utility so far as it concerns the farm. 

Unlike my friend of boyhood, | ex- 
celled in geography. The capitals, the 
nations were at my tongue’s command. 
No river, no lake, no cape, no city on the 
Atlas-ironed spheroid escaped my in- 
quiring mind and searching eye. [inis- 
terre, Friesland, Fiji, Hong Kong were 
unable to hide from me; yet I was stone- 
blind to the geographical possibilities to 
be seen by a furtive peep out of the 
schoolhouse window. The rocks, the 
soils, the muddy streams, the plants and 
animals, wild and domestic, suggested 
no lesson. Geography, to me, was an 
excursion to foreign lands and to city 
places. 

“Have these school books, to which I 
was so loyal, led me away from my acre 
of diamonds?” I inquired, in meditation. 
“Did my devotion to study deprive me 
of a farm, rob me of sleep and steal my 
independence? Can it be true?  Per- 
haps * But I stopped to reassure 
myself. “Have I been worsted because 
these pages are partial to the factory 
and ignore the farm? Besides, this at- 
tractive country home may not be paid 
for. I, at least, am not in debt and have 
a few hundred reserved for emergencies. 
Eugene may not be so prosperous as he 
seems.” 
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Replacing the geography, I pulled 
forth the English grammar. It, too, was 
recreant to country life; no exercises in 
rural observation; no drills in daily dia- 
log; no personal narration; no local de- 
scription; no sketches of familiar char- 
acters; no practice in correcting school 
yard syntax. Not a line, not a lesson to 
link the attention of the country pupil 
to the life and the land about; but every 
page piled high with dead rules, abstract 
definitions, difficult declensions, confus- 
ing conjugations and dry quotations. Its 
dearth of needful utilities was as amaz- 
ing as its abundance of scholastic tech- 
nicalities: a youthful sorrow, a pedantic 
delight. 

The venerated speller, the knotty 
mental arithmetic, those twin friends of 
kerosene nights, were trudging into my 
vision like captured culprits when 
Eugene Hall entered with an invitation 
to take another motor run. There was 
a freedom in his manner and in his 
thought not emanating from the school 
books which had warped me out of the 
orbit of early life. 

We whirled between the fragrant 
orchard rows—an appled corridor of 
leafy green. 

“Sold all these windfalls to the plow 
factory folks last year,” announced 
Eugene, with a wave of the hand. “Got 
50 cents for every bushel; brought me 
$275. They’re a dead loss this season. 
Did you see the garden? Tomatoes and 
stuff going to waste by the bushels; 
sold $150 worth of truck last year; rot- 
ting on the ground like these apples. 
No market since the factory moved 
away.” 

Before I could inquire the cause of 
the factory’s removal he continued : 

“Joe Buckley was out here last week. 
Says he’s mighty sorry the plow factory 
had to move to the city, and he’s mighty 
tired of paying $30 a month for a brick- 
oven flat and living on dried fruit and 
stale vegetables. Wants to come back 
to his cottage and half acre, where his 
children can have fresh air and sun- 
shine.” 

I. continued to wonder why factories 
move to the cities and drag us workmen 
from cozy homes and tempting gardens 
to high rents and cinder plots; and why 
we were denied the privilege of dwelling 
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out here am:d the quiet farms, where 
homes are inexpensive and life is simple 
and bounteous. He divined my thoughts : 

“You city fellows took our factory 
with two words, ‘competition’ and 
‘transportation.’ The railway hauls the 
material right thru our little burg and 
delivers it to your city a hundred miles 
further on for less money than it will 
unload here; same way with every 
pound the factory sold. We begged, we 
bluffed, but do what we might, we didn’t 
get the rates, and it was up to the fac- 
tory to go to the city or to go bankrupt. 
In either event the factory workmen are 
forced to the city, the women and chil- 
dren pack up the goods and follow 
where they pay two prices for poor grub 
and my apples and garden stuff rots be- 
cause I’m too far from market.” 

“What a magnificent crop of apples!” 
said I, encouragingly. It was a source 
of sincere regret to me that the con- 
gested cities and the selfish corporations 
were discriminating against the old 
home town, depriving it of the factory 
and reducing the profits of my farmer 
friend. It imprest me as a mutual loss 
—his and mine. I hoped it did not sig- 
nify financial embarrassment. Here was 
a farmer out of the rut, striving nobly 
to make his farm attractive and to grat- 
ify the advanced desires of Tillie and 
Jim. My sympathies wished him his 
apparent prosperous reward. I began to 
fear it was not so splendid as it seemed. 

“No,” Eugene pondered as he spoke; 
“the orchard might do worse. It has 
paid for the old farm.” 

“All—paid for—house and all?” I 
stammered. When I curbed my sur- 
prise I asked: “How much will you get 
for this crop?” 

“Haven't sold it yet. We can’t get 
together on the price. The buyers are 
trying to hold us farmers up, as usual. 
They’re only offering me $14,000; but 
I won’t take a copper less than $15,000,” 
as his fist pounded the steering wheel. 

“Fifteen thousand dollars!” I ex- 
claimed, as my own poverty, my insig- 
nificant savings, flashed into mind; 
that $150 a month salary, along with my 
city pride, began shrinking like gay 
flannels in Aunty Dinah’s wooden tub. 
My astonishment was evident, for he 
began rather apologetically : 


‘Not all clean profit, mind you. Costs 
me about $6,000 this year for spraying, 
packing and other expenses. Barrels 
are infernally high just now. After all, 
the frau and | will spend the winter in 
California, Tillie and Jim will take a 
little vacation in New York during the 
theatrical season; there'll be some left 
for a drizzly spell. ‘ihen Jim wants a 
farm of his own and we'll have to give 
him a lift before long.” 


I took frequent walks in that eighty 
acres of golden orchard laden with juicy 
dividends. Its bounteous prospects 
accompanied me as we scorched down 
the hills and bumped over the bridges, 
when we feasted and jested with warm- 
hearted friends, and when I was alone 
in the silent night. The more | thought 
of that magnificent orchard the more | 
wondered how the boy at the foot of the 
class had so far surpassed me in the 
race of life. 


Regretfully, altho refreshed, I  re- 
traced my flight from the farm back to 
the disillusioned factory job and to the 
narrow flat at forty a month. I came 
for conquest; I returned conquered. 
There’s a sting in my memory when I 
recall the comfortable home and _ the 
happy farm of Eugene Hall. Someth ng 
has cheated me. Was it the joyless boy- 
hood days deprived of the invigorating 
amusements of progressive rural life? 
Was it the favoritism of rates which 
drove the factory and me from the or- 
chards and the gardens and the wide 
acres into the cruel congestion of the 
cold-pulsing city? Was it the green- 
shuttered house on the hill that neglected 
to teach me that the silent possibilities of 
the fragrant apple blossom are superior 
to the thump and tooting of the city’s 
brass band? 

Lucy and I were again resting on the 
back porch in the stuffy twilight. I had 
just fin'shed another eulogy of ‘Fat 
Acres,” so named by Tillie and Jim. 

“Lucy,” I asked as I knocked out the 
ashes from my meerschaum, “why do 
folks leave the fat-acred farms ?” 

“Because,” she paused and slowly 
fanned with the evening paper, “because 
they overlook the fat: they see only the 
heny acres.” 


“You're right, Lucy; it’s taken me 
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twenty-five years to see the fat side of 
the farm.” 

“Are you thinking,” she inquired, as 
she stopped her sewing rocker, “of go- 
‘ng back to the farm?” 

“I am thinking,—yes; but like the old 
school I attended, I’m not doing. I 
have lost ambition, lost initiative, lost 
strength and health, lost the required 
years. Gene Hall is a free man, strong, 
independent, owns his home; I’m but a 
machine,—only a part,—merely a lever 
in the city’s grind and clatter.” 
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“You've done quite well, my dear; it 
might be much worse,” Lucy consoled 
with an approving clasp of my arm. 

“If I had only seen my chance as 
Gene Hall saw it, life would be different 
now.” 

And then we sat in the silence; not in 
the sweetness of country quietude, but 
in the dismal monotony of unceasing 
pavement patter, the splitting screech of 
motor and trolley, the distant rumble of 
train and factory,—a city’s discord. 


New York City. 














HE National Insurance Act is by 
T far the most thorogoing measure 
of social reform that has ever 
reached the British statute book. One 
might even go further. It is probably 
the most daring and complicated scheme 
of national betterment ever proposed and 
carried in a single Parliament. Intro- 
duced on May 4, it received the roval 
assent on December 16, and will come 
into operation on July 15 of the presen‘ 
vear. Its passage was in many, but not 
in all, ways, an extraordinary personal 
triumph for Mr. Lloyd George. The bill 
was his conception, and on his shoulders 
fell almost the whole burden of defend- 
ing and explaining it before Parliament 
and the country. But he brought it for- 
ward without sufficient preliminary con- 
sultation with the innumerable and verv 
powerful interests it was bound to affect. 
Directly its details came to be expounded 
formidable opposition developed in quar- 
ters where apparently he had looked for 
a sympathetic support; for weeks and 
even months on end the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was doing little but re- 
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ceiving deputations, listening to com- 
plaints, promising the removal of griev- 
ances ; he hardly ever spoke in the House 
without having some fresh amendment 
to propose ; and the intricate and highly 
technical character of the bill, and the 
fact that, in order to get it passed by 
Christmas, debate had to be forcibly re- 
stricted (with the consequence that some 
hundreds of amendments were adopted 
without discussion), have resulted in the 
country at large having only a very gen- 
eral idea of what has actually been ac- 
complished. I doubt whether there are 
more than a dozen men in Great Britain 
at this moment who could score 75 out 
of a possible 100 marks in an examina- 
tion paper on the provisions of the act. 
The average man, befogged to begin 
with by the revolting complexities of the 
whole project, has found it frankly im- 
possible to keep up with its manifold 
transformations; and people generally 
have a feeling that something big and 
fine and disagreeable has happened with- 
out quite knowing what. The Daily 
Mail for the past week has been publish- 
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ing a daily article which designed to 
show that all the benefits promised by 
the act are illusory. The Daily Chroni- 
cle has replied to its contentions point by 
point, hoping to prove that the benefits 
are valid, actuarially sound, and will in- 
dubitably be forthcoming. And _ this 
hopeless divergence of opinion is not to 
be ascribed solely or even mainly to the 
distortions of political partisanship. It 
pretty accurately reproduces the chaos of 
mutual contradictions in which any two 
ordinary persons quickly find themselves 
involved when they begin discussing the 
provisions of the act. Most people sym- 
pathize with what they understand to be 
the general aim and principle of the 
measure ; they will agree that there ought 
to be a scheme of national insurance 
against sickness and unemployment, and 
that compulsory contributions are the 
only possible basis on which it can be 
worked ; but the certainty that they will 
very soon be called upon to pay out a 
weekly sum of money fails to move them 
to gladness. The act, I should say, is 
widely and decidedly unpopular, anda 
seems likely to tell heavily against the 
fortunes of the Government. Many of 
the interests antagonized by its provi- 
sions are still unreconciled—the doctors 
especially vow that, unless their claims 
are given further consideration, they 
will decline to work the act at all; pas- 
sive resistance movements are being or- 
ganized against this feature and against 
that; and it is clear that the Insurance 
Commissioners, for all the latitude al- 
lowed them, will have a hard task in re- 
solving ambiguities, conciliating opposi- 
tion, and giving the measure a decent 
administrative start. 

The objects of the act are twofold— 
(1) to provide for insurance against loss 
of health and for the prevention and 
cure of sickness, and (2) to provide for 
insurance against unemployment. It is 
founded on three main principles—(a) 
the principle of compulsion wherever 
compulsion is possible, (b) the principle 
of admitting within one year all persons 
between sixteen and sixty-five at a uni- 
form rate of premium, and, generally 
speaking, with equal benefits, and (c) 
the principle of working the act mainly 
thru existing friendly societies, trade 
unions and other provident associations, 
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of releasing the reserves at present held 
by these societies against current risks, 
and thus of allowing those who in the 
past have voluntarily insured themselves 
against sickness or unemployment to 
reap an immediate advantage. The act 
makes it obligatory for all persons of be- 
tween sixteen and _ sixty-five to insure 
under contract of service, 
whether paid by the hour, day, week, 
month or vear, and whose earnings are 
less than $800 a year. This practically 
covers the whole range of industrial em- 
ployment—artisans, mechanics, miners, 
clerks, shop assistants, domestic serv- 
ants, sailors in the mercantile marine, 
unpensionable employees of local author- 
ities or railway companies, outworkers 
(with certain exceptions), golf caddies, 
etc., etc—to the number, it is estimated, 
of some 13,000,000 men and women. 
Among those who are not required to 
insure are (1) persons (other than man- 
ual laborers) receiving more than $800 
a year as salary, (2) pensionable serv- 
ants of the Crown or of local authorities 
and clerks of railway companies, (3) 
pensionable public school teachers, and 
(4) persons working on their own ac- 
count, such as baggage carriers, washer- 
women and seamstresses. In the case of - 
soldiers and of sailors in the Royal navy 
there are special arrangements. All 
who are qualified to insure, but who for 
one reason or another do not, or cannot, 
insure in an “approved society”—a -term 
which roughly covers the existing 
friendly societies, trade unions, provi- 
dent societies. sick clubs and dividing 
societies—will be obliged to do so thru 
the post office. The reason for this is 
that the State, in compelling these peo- 
ple to insure, is compelling them to go 
to the friendly and kindred societies if 
they want the greatest returns for the 
premiums they are contributing, but it is 
not compelling the friendly societies to 
receive them. If they are manifestly 
unhealthy the societies will naturally re- 
ject them and the State will then 
either have to exclude from all 
participation in the act a class to 
whom its benefits would be __par- 
ticularly welcome or arrange some other 
scheme for them on its own _ initi- 
ative. It has chosen the latter alterna- 
tive; and all people who are rejected by 
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the friendly societies—to the number, it 
is estimated, of 800,000—will be obliged 
to insure through the post office and te 
put up with inferior benefits. Altogether 
the compulsory class will thus include 
some 14,000,000 people. 

But there are many thousands of men 
and women whose incomedoes not exceed 
$800 and who yet are not “employed”’ 
persons within the meaning of the act. 
They are people working on their own 
account and not in the service of an- 
.other. There are also many thousands 
who have been employed, who have in- 
sured themselves in a friendly society or 
trade union for five years or more, and 
who have then left their employment and 
set up for themselves. There are sup- 
posed to be over 2,000,000 people in these 
two categories, and the act allows them 
to come within the scope of its benefits 
as “voluntary contributors,” provided 
they are willing to pay out of their own 
pockets the weekly contribution which, 
in the case of employed persons, is paid 
bv the employer. It is not expected that 
all the members of these two classes will 
take advantage of the act, but some- 


where between a half and a third prob- 


ably will. The total anticipated benefi- 
ciaries of. the act will therefore number 
15,000,000. 

The insurance fund will be made up 
of contributions by (a) the worker, (b) 
the employer, and (c) the State. The 
empleyer must pay the contribution of 
each of his insured workers, as well as 
his own contribution due in respect of 
them, and will repay himself by deduct- 
ing the amount of each worker’s contri- 
bution from his or her wages. The 
method of payment. as in Germany, is 
to be by stamps affixt to a card; and 
the weekly contributions are made up as 
follows: 


Wages not 
exceeding 
36 cents 


Weekly payment by employer: 
For workman 


Addition per week by State, the equivalent of... 


Total payments per week 


The benefits to be received by insured 
persons from the funds thus provided 
are (1) free medical treatment and at- 


18 for men 
16 for women 
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tendance thruout life, including the 
provision of proper and sufficient medi- 
cines; (2) a sickness benefit, payable 
from the fourth day of the illness, and 
continuing if necessary for twenty-six 
weeks at the rate of $2.50 per week for 
men and $1.90 per week for women, to 
be followed, if the sickness still con- 
tinues, by a disablement benefit of $1.25 
a week; (3) free treatment in a sana- 
torium for the insured person and (if 
the insurance committee so decide) for 
his wife and children when suffering 
from consumption—the act makes a spe- 
cial grant of $7,500,000 toward the erec- 
tion of sanatoria and other institutions 
for the treatment of tuberculosis, and 
another annual grant of 2 cents a head 
for each insured person, and takes 30 
cents a head from the benefit funds for 
the purpose of a national campaign 
against “the white man’s plague”; and 
(4) a maternity benefit of $5 payable 
from the father’s insurance, or from the 
mother’s if she is insured. There are 
also reduced rates with correspondingly 
reduced benefits for men and women, if 
unmarried and with no dependents, be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty and 
for persons over fifty years old on entry ; 
and among the additional benefits that 
will be .available if the finances permit 
are free medical attendance for depend- 
ents, free dental treatment, convalescent 
allowances, increase of the maternity 
benefit, and increase of the existing old 
age pensions or old age pensions at an 
earlier age than seventy. 

The actuaries estimate the capitalized 
value of the reserves which must be pro- 
vided to carry out the act at $335,000,- 
000; they expect the total contributions 
from employers and insured persons to 
rise from some $65,000,000 in 1912-13 to 
nearly $120,000,000 in 1932-33, and the 
Wages not 


exceediAg 
48 cents 


Wages not 
exceeding 
60 cents 
a day. 
Cents. 
8 


Wages 
exceeding 
60 cents 
a day. 
Cents. 


6 
6 8 for men 
6 for women 
4 a 
18 for men 
16 for women 


18 for men 
16 for women 


18 for men 
16 for women 


State contributions to increase from $7,- 
300,000 for the current year to some $31,- 


000,000 twenty years hence; and they 
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reckon the annual expenditure in benc- 
fits and in cost of administration at $27,- 
000,000 to begin with, rising to over 
$125,000,000 in 1932-33. To exterminate 
the debt of $335,000,000 the commission- 
ers will retain out of the weekly contri- 
bution of a member of an approved soci- 
ety the sum of 3 I-9 cents in the case of 
a man and 3 cents in the case of a wo- 
man. If their calculations are right a 
surplus of about 6 per cent. over and 
above the cost of the benefits will be pro- 
vided by the weekly contributions of em- 
ployers and insured persons, and the 
debt of $335,000,000 will be extinguished 
by the end of eighteen and a quarter 
years. This implies, of course, that 
eighteen and a quarter years must elapse 
before the benefits really procurable by 
the premiums can be enjoyed in full—a 
point which to some extent justifies the 
charge that the whole insurance scheme 
is being carried thru at the expense of 
the young. It should also be stated that 
no sick benefit is payable until six months 
after entry into insurance and no <lis- 
ablement benefit until two years after 
entry ; that both benefits may be reduced 
if, in a given case, they exceed two- 
thirds of the usual wages earned by the 
insured; and that medical, sanatorium 
and maternity benefits will be suspended 
altogether if the insured is in arrears to 
an amount greater than twenty-six con- 
tributions a year on the average, and 
sickness benefit suspended if more than 
thirteen contributions a year are in ar- 
rears. The fund is to be administered 
by a body of insurance commissioners 
who are armed with very large powers 
and who will work in conjunction with 
an advisory committee representing as- 
sociations of employers, of approved so- 
cieties and of medical practitioners. Un- 
der them insurance committees will be 
set up in every county and county 
borough, with a minimum of forty 
and a maximum of eighty mem- 
bers representing all the local in- 
terests involved, charged with the duty 
of administering medical benefit, of 
controlling the sanatorium fund, of ad- 
ministering the benefits of the post office 
class, and of getting together all the 
available information as to the health 
and sanitary conditions of their districts. 
Below them, again, will be district com- 
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mittees working smaller areas in greater 
detail and in co-operation with the local 
branches of the approved societies thru 
which the sickness, disablement, mater- 
nity and “additional” benefits are in the 
main to be distributed. Mr. Lloyd 
George expects from the activities of 
these county and district committees 
some invaluable results in the shape of 
uniform and comprehensive reports on 
the health of 15,000,000 of working-class 
households. 

So much for Part I of the act, or so 
much, rather, for a bare, crude outline 
of what Part I contains. Part II is 
taken up with a scheme of compulsory 
insurance against unemployment in the 
following seven trades—building, con- 
struction of works, ship-building, me- 
chanical engineering, iron - founding, 
construction of vehicles, saw-milling. 
The Board of Trade, which will admin- 
ister this part of the act, has power to 
include other trades in the scheme, but 
for the present it will be confined to the 
seven I have mentioned. It is estimated 
that some 2,400,000 work people of 
eighteen and upward will come within 
its provisions at the outset. The unem- 
ployment insurance fund will be raised 
by weekly contributions from employer 
and employee of 5 cents each for each 
period of a week or less; but where the 
period of employment is two days or less 
the contributions of workman and em- 
ployer are 2 cents a day each. In order 
to discourage irregular employment it is 
provided that an employer who has em- 
ployed a man continuously thruout a 
period of twelve months may recover 
one-third of his own contributions paid 
for that man. The state contribution to 
the fund will be one-third of the total 
contributions from workmen and em- 
ployers. No contribution is required 
while the workman is unemployed for 
any cause. The benefits provided con- 
sist of weekly payments to the workmen 
while unemployed of $1.75 a week up to 
a maximum of fifteen weeks in any 
twelve months. No benefit will be paid 
for the first week of any period of un- 
employment and not more than one week 
of benefit can be drawn by any man for 
every five weekly contributions paid by 
him. A workman will receive this bene- 
fit only if he (a) has been employed in 
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an insured trade for twenty-six weeks 
during the preceding five years, (b) has 
made proper application for the benefit 
and has been contifiuously unemployed 
since his application, (c) is capable of 
work and unable to get it, and (d) has 
not exhausted his right to benefit. Even 
if he has fulfilled these conditions a 
workman will not receive benefit if he 
has lost employment thru a strike or 
lockout or thru misconduct, or has vol- 
untarily thrown up his job without just 
cause, or is in receipt of sickness benefit. 
The scheme is to be worked principally 
thru the labor exchanges. 

I have now, I hope, written enough to 
give a general idea of this amazing act. 
If I were to go into details and were to 
discuss the various exemptions and qual- 
ifications, the position of the doctors un- 
der the act, the position of married wo- 
men, the position of the post office 
contributors, the position of the friendly 
societies and the trade unions which are 
now brought under quasi-Governmental 
supervision, the furious indignation of 
householders over the inclusion of do- 
mestic servants, the methods of chang- 
ing from the compulsory class to the vol- 
untary and vice versa, and if I were to 
compare—or, rather, since no real com- 
parison is possible—to contrast the Brit- 
ish and the German schemes, this article 
would expand into a volume. But it 


EBRUARY 12, 1912—the birthday 
F of the immortal Lincoln—is a 
date that will stand out as promi- 
nently in history of the Orient as July 4, 
1776, does in the Occident, The date is 
the birthday of the United States of 
China, when an _ oppressive foreign 
Manchu dynasty which has held sway 
over the Empire for two hundred and 
seventy-eight years stepped down and 
out and declared that in obedience to the 
exprest “will of the people” they gave 
up the throne to make way for the new 
republic, 
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must be obvious, even from the meager 
description I have given of the act, that 
there is hardly a home, or a factory, or 
workshop, or a public institution in the 
kingdom in which its effects will not be 
felt. It must powerfully influence the ad- 
ministration of the poor law and in the 
course of time it may even end by super- 
seding the boards of guardians or by 
amalgamatingthem with the district com- 
mittees. It revolutionizes the whole status 
of the friendly societies and of the trade 
unions by bringing them into state con- 
trol and state interference with the be- 
nevolent and insurance branches of their 
work. It goes a long way toward mak- 
ing the medical profession a public pro- 
fession and toward throwing all hospi- 
tals and infirmaries on the public funds. 
For the first time in the history of mod- 
ern England it applies financial compul- 
sion to the poorest, or nearly the poor- 
est, of the poor. It initiates one great 
campaign against tuberculosis and an- 
other against unemployment. It em- 
bodies high aims; it provides substantial 
benefits. But it remains to be seen 
whether its aims and benefits can be real- 
ized without a permanent depression of 
the wages of that very section of the 
community for whose well being it was 
enacted. The poor pay for most things 
and always for “social reform.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 










The Manchus were too late in discern- 
ing the signs of the time. Up until 1900 
the old régime withstood with all its 
power every line of progress. The his- 
tory of China during the Manchu rule 
has been filled with unfortunate episodes 
that have resulted from their determina- 
tion to maintain an isolation impossible 
for nations in these later days. The his- 
tory of the foreign relations of the Em- 
pire during this whole period is the story 
of a continuous struggle that the Chi- 
nese officials have made to keep China 
a hermit kingdom. War after war has 
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been fought with this as its purpose and 
step by step China—not a warlike nation 
during these centuries—has lost de- 
pendency after dependency to those out- 
side “barbarian” peoples who have insist- 
ed by friendly means when possible, but 
by force when necessary, upon securing 
for China diplomatic and trade relations 
with the outside world. Thru these 
wars the Empire has lost Indo-China, 
surmah, Annam, Hong-kong, Formosa, 
Korea, a part of the Liaotung Peninsula 
and now at this time Manchuria, Mon- 


golia and Tibet are about to slip from - 


the grasp of the once warlike virile giant 
of the Orient, who, just now waking 
from his long sleep, is rubbing his eyes 
and preparing to rise in strength to 
claim his own. 

From this time forward we predict we 
will hear no more about “spheres of in- 
fluence” as applied to China. * This na- 
tion has awaked, but none too soon, to 
save itself from those foreign depreda- 
tors who, under the guise of trade and 
diplomacy, have pushed their outposts 
into the extremities of the earth and 
grasped territory without right or con- 
science or limit except such as was im- 
posed by the fear that others might ob- 
ject. 

The history of China’s dealing with 
foreign powers does not shed great 
luster upon so-called Christian nations 
of Europe if viewed from the standpoint 
of the Chinese patriot. During the past 
ten years we have seen a good deal in 
American publications about the “yellow 
peril” and “antiforeignism’’ in China, 
but residence in China’ makes a_fair- 
minded person fear more the “white 
peril.” In most cases what is called 
“antiforeignism,” as viewed by the na- 
tions abroad, is that “antiforeignism”’ 
(better pronounced “patriotism’”) that 
has built up and made America and 
other nations of the West the great na- 
tions that they are today. One cannot 
deny that this patriotism of China has 
sometimes been misguided, but is this 
not also true in many instances in the 
West? 

As Americans we count it a matter of 
pride that the piratical “big stick” pol- 
icy has not been wielded by us in Asia. 
America as a nation has made a-credita- 
ble record in the Orient in the matter of 
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international relationships. From the 
days of Caleb Cushing, the first Minis- 
ter to China, up to the present the 
United States has adhered to a policy 
of “disinterested: benevolence.” Only a 
few times, one quite recently, has “big 
business” made demands upon China, 
backed up by consular and diplomatic 
representatives. The policy of good- 
will which has been followed has never 
been more ably enunciated than by Pres- 
ident, then Secretary, Taft, upon the 
occasion of his last visit to Shanghai five 
years ago. 

One sees today the result of this policy 
of America as regards China. We see 
young China patterning the new govern- 
ment largely after the American model. 
America, more than any other country, 
is educating the leaders of the new 
China. The colleges of America have 
been chosen as the training ground of 
the leadership of the new China. One 
cannot fully estimate the important 
bearing of these two facts upon the fu- 
ture commercial expansion of America 
in the Orient. The United States, taken 
as a model for government, will also be 
taken as a model in other lines of devel- 
opment and American goods will nat- 
urally find an increasing market in this 
country. Train Chinese young men in 
American colleges how to build railways 
and you will likely see their training re- 
produced in railways built after the 
American model in China. Train Chi- 
nese leaders in agriculture in America 
and you will likely see in future years 
American methods and machinery adapt- 
ed to use in China. Therefore Amer- 
ica’s policy of goodwill toward China is 
bearing and will continue to bear fruit- 
age in a relationship that will be mutual- 
ly beneficial commercially as well as 
diplomatically in the years to come. 

“Ts the republican form of govern- 
ment suited to the Chinese?” This ques- 
tion we see has been debated pro and 
con in American and English newspa- 
pers. We are not surprised to see that 
the question has been quite generally de- 
cided in the negative by Western edi- 
tors. China, however, is not a country 
where despotism has flourished. Ruler 
after ruler has been deposed because of 
his encroachments upon the liberties of 
the people. The people have always 
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been an important element in the body 
politic. The great philosopher Mencius 
(372-289 B. C.,), second only to Con- 
fucius in his influence over China, speak- 
ing of government accorded the people 
first place, the gods second place, and 
the sovereign third in the scale of na- 
tional importance ; and this classification, 
has been indelibly imprest upon the Chi- 
nese during the past twenty-two cen- 
turies. Professor Giles, of Cambridge, 
in an interesting little volume called 
“Civilization of China,” recently pub- 
lished, says that the institutions of China 
are “autocratic in form, but democratic 
in operation.” He examples the matter 
of taxation and says: 

“The traditional and well-marked lines of 
taxation are freely accepted by the people; 
any attempt, however, to increase the amounts 
to be levied or introduce new charges of any 
kind, unless duly authorized by the people 
themselves, would be at once sternly resisted. 
As a matter of fact, the authorities never run 
any such risks. It is customary, when abso- 
lutely necessary, and possibly desirable, to in- 
crease old or to introduce new levies, for the 
local authorities to invite the leading mer- 
chants and others concerned to a private con- 
ference, and only when there is a general con- 
sent of all parties do the officials venture to 
put forth proclamations saying that such and 
such a tax will be increased or imposed, as 
the case may be. Any other method may lead 
to disastrous results. The people refuse to 
pay; the coercion is met at once by a general 
closing of shops and stoppage of trade, or, in 
more serious cases, by an attack on the official 
residence of the offending mandarin, who sees 
his house looted and leveled to the ground. 
In other words, the Chinese people tax them- 
selves.” 

Another indication of democracy in 
China is the place accorded to education 
as compared with family and rank. Just 
as in the United States any boy is a po- 
tential president of the nation, so the 
civil service of China, existing practical- 
ly without change for twenty centuries 
up to five years ago, made it possible for 
any boy to become the prime minister. 
Chinese history is filled with examples 
where sons of humble parentage have 
risen thru their abilities to places of 
large responsibility wh the provincial and 
central governments, 

Still another evidence of the democ- 
racy is the village government, where 
matters are in the hands of the head 
men or elders, who are selected and re- 
moved at the will of the people. As the 
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town meeting in New England was the 
germ of American local democratic gov- 
ernment, so in China we see in this vil- 
lage organization the same for Chinese 
democracy. This village elder is the 
father of his people, and he serves as the 
adjuster of difficulties between individ- 
uals, families and clans. The author al- 
ready quoted gives an example of the re- 
sponsibility borne by these representa- 
tives of the people: 

“Supposing a traveler, passing thru an 
English village, to be hit on the head with a 
Unless he can point out the assailant, 
the matter is at an end, In China, all the in- 
jured party has to do is to point out the vil- 
lage—or, if a town, the ward—in which he 
was assaulted. Then the head man of such 
town or ward is summoned before the author- 
ities and fined proportionately to the offense, 
for allowing rowdy behavior in his district. 
The head .man takes good care that he does 
not pay the fine himself. In the same way 
parents aré held responsible for the acts of 
their children, and householders for their 
servants.” 

In view of these and many other like 
facts which typify the spirit of the Chi- 
nese people, it requires considerable pre- 
sumption for us Americans to maintain 
that China cannot be a republic. 

Thruout the whole present situation 
there has been one great power in the 
North, and he has revealed his influence 
over the Chinese people in such a way 
as to characterize him as one of the 
greatest leaders of history, and Yuan 
Shi-kai is the man of the hour. 

“Mr. Yuan,” as he is now called un- 
der the new republic, has had a romantic 
history. His early days were spent in 
the army, where he rose rapidly because 
of his natural ability as a military leader. 
He came into particular prominence in 
the coup d’état of 1898, when the Em- 
press Dowager took back the govern- 
ment from the Emperor after he had 
ruled but a short time. During the rule 
of the young Emperor the court became 
the rendezvous of a group of radical re- 
formers, who proposed to change China 
to a modern basis in a few months’ time. 
Following the Boxer trouble of 1900 
Yuan was closely connected with the 
Empress, who, by a remarkable turn of 
mind, accepted the inevitable and be- 
came an ardent reformer. While those 
reforms which the Emperor attempted . 
during his short period of rule previous 
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to his retirement were brought to an 
abrupt end by the Empress and his ad- 
visers were either beheaded or compelled 
to flee the country, yet from 1900 the 
Empress Dowager, at more than sixty 
years of age, set herself to bring about 
these same reforms by a slower process. 
No nation in history moved more rapidly 
than China between that and the time of 
her death eight years later. Imperial 
deputations were sent abroad to study 
the institutions of the West, and after 
thoro study to report on what adapta- 
tions should be made for China to take 
her proper place among modern nations. 
Students in large numbers were sent to 
Japan, America and Europe. Soon af- 
ter the Japan-Russia war in Tokyo 
alone there were 15,000 Chinese stu- 
dents. 

The reforms. introduced in China 
dealt with the army, which was mod- 
ernized and officered by trained military 
men from Japan. The system of educa- 
tion and examination was completely 
changed and a system substituted which 
involved replacing the antiquated, the 
impractical, the literary, with the mod- 
ern, the utilitarian and the scientific. 
The old examination halls, empty except 
for the one month in three years, when 
used for the conduct of examinations, 
were replaced with live modern schools 
and colleges which throbbed with new 
life. The old Confucian classics were 
superseded by books of the new learn- 
ing. The system of binding the feet 
was condemned by imperial edict. De- 
termined effort under imperial orders 
made headway with the anti-opium cru- 
sade. A scheme was adopted to reform 
the coinage and put it on a proper basis. 
Before the death of the late Empress an 
edict declared for the reformation in the 
government which involved within ten 
vears the establishment of provincial as- 
semblies and a national parliament which 
would voice the will of the people and 
constitute a check upon the throne. The 
Empress Dowager during her latter days 
marked out the way for the future. But 
the forward movement was too rapid. 
The people, seeing their power, began 
to assert themselves. The new schools 
became training ground for the new de- 
mocracy. The provincial assemblies as 
soon as organized demanded certain 
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powers for themselves; the provisional 
senate asked. for further immediate con- 
cessions from the throne, and the end 
was revolution. 

Yuan Shi-kai was in great favor with 
the Empress during these days of re- 
form. He had much to do with the re- 
form of the army. In modern educa- 
tion he put the northern province of 
Chihli, where he served as viceroy, in 
the forefront of all others. An educa- 
tional system was worked out in. this 
province whereby each township was to 
have a primary and graded school, each 
county a high school and the university 
and professional schools were organized 
at the vice-regal headquarters, Tientsin. 
Normal schools were established for 
training teachers, military colleges for 
the officers of the army; a law college 
for the prospective leaders in political 
life; a medical college for training doc- 
tors. Tientsin became the- Athens of 
China, Yuan instituted a new system 
of police thruout the province. The 
Tientsin city government was reorgan- 
ized, the old city wall was torn down 
and an electric tramway built. in its 
place; a waste section of land near the 
city was reclaimed and built upon it was 
a new city with wide streets, handsome 
foreign buildings, electric lights and wa- 
terworks. It was Yuan Shi-kai, who 
worked out as viceroy in Chihli Prov- 
ince, the reform that the throne intended 
for the empire. 

Yuan’s most marked ability is his 
knowledge of men and how to use them. 
Tho not a,man of modern education, yet 
he called to his side men from abroad 
who had modern education, and these 
men did the necessary work. Tho not a 
modern soldier, trained in the tactics of 
war, he secured from abroad those who 
soon brought the northern army to a 
high state of efficiency. Not knowing a 
great deal about foreign law or medicine 
he called to his side experts in these 
lines and gave them opportunity to use 
their knowledge in a_ practical way. 
Yuan, like all great statesmen, has been 
able to use other men’s abilities, and his 
success thruout has been due to this tal- 
ent, which he seems to possess in an un- 
usual degree. 

The statesman’s career, however, suf- 
fered an eclipse with the death of the 
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Empress Dowager. With her death the 
brother of the late Emperor was elected 
Regent, and within a few weeks Yuan, 
because as head of the army he was said 
to have assisted the Empress in regain- 
ing the throne, was now stript of his 
ranks, deprived of his offices, and sent 
into official disgrace. At this time he re- 
tired to his home in Honan Province, on 
the plea of a sore foot, and for two 
years, until the outbreak of the present 
revolution, he refused to budge from his 
native place, remaining there apparently 
forgotten by the outside world. 

With the outbreak of the revolution 
at Wuchang Yuan was invited to join 
the Republicans, Messengers were sent 
to him by General Li after the first suc- 
cess against the Imperialists, and the 
ally of the Manchu Dowager Empress 
was offered the presidency of the new 
republic. Yuan did not reply for some 
weeks. He let. the time pass without 
giving the Republicans encouragement, 
and they pushed the campaign ‘nde- 
pendently. Province after province fell 
into their grasp, and before an armistice 
was declared two-thirds of China proper 
went over to the revolutionists, in most 
cases without bloodshed. Meanwhile 
Yuan remained silently in retirement. 

The republican government was or- 
ganized at Nanking, and troops were en- 
rolled by the tens of thousands and 
preparations were made to push the 
campaign against the northern prov- 
inces. 

At Peking the condition had become 
chaotic. The Prince Regent and his ad- 
visers had no united policy and were 
unable to keep the situation in hand. A 
strong hand with an iron will was need- 
ed at the helm and no one emerged to 
assume the leadership. No sadder com- 
ment can be made upon the Manchu 
régime than that, among all _ those 
around the throne in the capital city, not 
a great leader emerged when the crisis 
came. The people of the capital citv 
were frightened beyond measure at the 
threats that came from the south. Half 
the population of Peking, including 
many of the leading officials, had left 
the capital city for Tientsin and other 
places of safety. 

There was a large army of defense, 
but no one knew whether they were 
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loyal or not. Many who had gone south 
to fight the revolutionists had turned 
over to the revolutionists, In despera- 
tion the Manchu leaders, forgetting 
“face” entirely, turned to Yuan and 
on their knees begged him to return to 
the capital city and take the helm of 
state. Yuan continued for some days to 
play a waiting game and days and days 
elapsed during which the situation in the 
north grew steadily worse. This wait 
continued until Yuan was able to dic- 
tate his own terms and probably arrange 
details with his lieutenants, and then he 
answered the summons, returned to Pe- 
king to save the situation. An armistice 
was arranged with the revolutionists, 
which was renewed time and again until 
the abdication and resultant peace. 

With Yuan’s return to Peking the sit- 
uation changed completely. <A strong 
hand was at the helm and people recog- 
nized this fact, as was shown by the fact 
that thousands of Chinese and Manchus 
returned to the city. One of the strong 
assets of Yuan was the loyalty of the 
northern army. No greater tribute can 
be paid to the man than that this army, 
from which he had been separated for 
from three to five years, remained true 
to him and were ready to fight, if need 
be, at his orders. 

Yuan despatched one of his most 
trusted lieutenants, Tong Hyao-yi, a re- 
turned student from America, to Shang- 
hai to arrange terms with the Republi- 
cans. Negotiations continued in the 
peace conference for some days back 
and forth. No one know what to ex- 
pect. Meanwhile Yuan had on hand 
difficult negotiations at Peking with the 
imperial family. The Republicens de- 
manded the abdication of the Ching Em- 
veror and nothing less would satisfy. 
The leader’s consummate skill was shown 
not so much by his dealings with the Re- 
publicans as by his dealings with the 
Manchus, some of whom took strong 
stand against retirement. Day after 
day elapsed, without result as far as the 
outside world could discern. During 
this time the great dictator, for such he 
was, occupied a dangerous middle posi- 
tion. His life was attempted on one oc- 
casion and he was recognized to be in 
constant danger. The Republicans 


hated him because they felt he had iden- 
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tified 
against the Chinese. 
pected‘ him because they felt he was try- 


himself with the Manchus as 


The Manchus sus- 


ing to force their abdication. Fortu- 
nately the many threats made against 
his life did not materialize “and he 
worked diligently to bring the two par- 
ties together and secure terms of peace. 
No one but a skilled Oriental could 
have escaped with his life. Funds were 
at low ebb in the north. The rich 
provinces of the south had ceased to 
send tribute to the north. The customs 
and postal revenues at Shanghai were 
being deposited in a special fund to 
await the issue of the struggle. The 
Republicans of the south made it clear 
that a loan of money to the Peking 
Government would constitute a breach of 
neutrality, and nations and syndicates 
with plenty of ready cash, which they 
were anxious to lend, did not dare to 
float a loan. The princes were besought 
to open up their treasure boxes and con- 
tribute to the war, but they did not re- 
spond in sufficient amount to underwrite 
the large expense of civil warfare. 
Meanwhile the southern Republicans 
seemed to have plenty of money and 
each week during the armistice were en- 
iolling soldiers, purchasing supplies and 
fitting out expeditions for the north. 
There were reports of a Republican 
movement in Manchuria. Russia was 
reporting trouble in outer Mongolia, 


where native tribes were said to be in’ 


revolt. 

It seemed at one time after the peace 
terms had been fixt by the accredited 
delegate to the Shanghai Peace Confer- 
ence that it was uncertain whether Yuan 
would be able to secure the abdication 
of the Manchus. While the older and 
more influential were willing to step 
aside, a younger, hot-blooded set were 
for standing pat. But Yuan waited and 
worked and worked and waited, and 
while details have not and will not be 
published soon, yet in the end his persist- 
ence secured the result, and on February 
12 an edict was publ‘shed announcing the 
last of the temporal power of the Man- 
chus and appointing Yuan Shi-kai as the 
temporary president of the new republic, 
pending the calling of an elective body 
to settle upon the details of a permanent 
government. 
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During this period in Central China 
the provinces had elected as provisional 
president Dr. Sun Yat-sen, a man of a 
remarkable history, who has been for 
the past twenty years, most of which 
time an exile from his home land, giv- 
ing his life to the cause of reforming 
China’s Government. Dr. Sun has, dur- 
ing his régime, created a favorable im- 
pression. He worked quietly but effec- 
tively in a difficult situation. With him 
has been a cabinet and a Provincial As- 
sembly, or Senate, who have been doing 
much preliminary work to discussing the 
plans for the new constitution. This 
Provisional Senate has been made up 
largely of men who have studied abroad. 
Among them are some of the best 
young men who have graduated from 
colleges in Japan, England and Amer- 
ica. The head of foreign affairs, for 
example, is a Ph. D, from Yale, and the 
presiding officer of the Senate for some 
time was a student of Columbia. They 
were young men with high ideals and 
ambitions to see China take its proper 
place as a nation among nations, 

Upon the issuance of the edict of ab- 
dication President Sun resigned his po- 
sition and recommended the election of 
Yuan Shi-kai as temporary President, a 
recommendation that was _ accepted, 
closed the war, and made it possible to 
begin at once the settlement of the ques- 
tion of a permanent government. 

Important issues now await settle- 
ment, as in every country where a new 
government is formed. For one thing, 
a constitution is to be settled upon, one 
which will settle the form of republic. 
It is not probable that any Western con- 
stitution will be found suitable. It is 
likely that the China constitution will 
contain some of the peculiar elements of 
the constitutions of the United States, 
France and Switzerland. One of the 
difficult decisions will be as to the elec- 
torate, as to what limits will be placed 
upon the franchise. It is likely that the 
leaders will see the need of considerable 
limitation at first, followed by the grad- 
ual extension as the people become edu- 
cated and schooled in the principles of 
republican government. The _ relations 
of the provinces to each other and of 
the provinces to the central Govern- 
ment will without doubt constitute a 
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bone of contention. Even under the 
Imperial régime there has been constant 
friction on this matter. The subject of 
taxation is another difficult question. 
The Chinese have never enjoyed direct 
taxation, and this has been the cause of 
more rebellions than arything else. One 
does not wonder why the Chinese resist 
taxation when he sees how little the re- 
cent government has given in return. 
The whole theory seems to have been 
that the government existed for the 
governing class. ‘It has been govern- 
ment by the officials for the officials. If 
roads were to be repaired,- bridges to be 
rebuilt or protection to be afforded from 
lawless elements the local or provincial 
or private arrangements were in large 
measure depended upon to do this un- 
aided from Peking. There have been 


few visible returns from imperial gov- 
ernment, and it is not to be wondered 
that the people have resisted taxation. 
The new government will have a diffi- 
cult task to raise revenue by direct taxa- 






ONGRESSMAN OSCAR W. 
UNDERWOOD presented _ his 
side of the “Right and Wrong 

of the Tariff Question” in your issue of 
February 1, and on March 7 you printed 
an article by Mr. John Martin on sub- 
stantially the same idea. They criticised 
very sharply the ideals, plans and busi- 
ness conduct of a most excellent class of 
Americans. These men have done splen- 
didly in times past for their employees ; 
and will continue to develop and assist 
the manual skill, mental growth and 
character of the people in their mills. It 
is by their foresight and business acu- 
men that large numbers of workingmen 
have been enabled to earn wages and 
comforts far in excess of anything to 
which they had heretofore been accus- 
tomed. Men who do this sort of thins 
should be looked upon as benefactors, for 
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tion. As to the tariff, by treaties made 
with foreign Powers, China is bound 
hand and foot to a customs duty on im- 
ports running between five and fifteen 
per cent., a ridiculously low rate, and 
only by the revision of these treaties can 
the duties be raised. The foreign gov- 
ernments should certainly see to it that 
China is assisted in the matter of allow- 
ing a raising of the tariff. 

Wherever one looks there are large 
outstanding difficulties before the Re- 
public of China, but this has ever been 
so with nations, and if a long view is 
taken we have no doubt that China will 
be seen to be as wise in these things as 
the nations of the West. China has the 
advantage of the experience of all the 
other nations to guide her in fixing the 
course for the future, and we have no 
doubt has also the men of perseverance, 
honesty and patriotism to astonish the 
world in the next decade in the rapidity 
of substantial development as during the 
decade just passed. 
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such they are in the very broadest sense. 
Mr. Martin, however, has thoroughly 
condemned them, and urged that they be 
socially ostracized. Any one of the man- 
ufacturers in Lawrence, whom he so 
thoroly condemns, does far more for hu- 
manity.than a person on a salary. 


Congressman Underwood says: 

“T have never been able to see why the great 
manufacturer should have his profits protected 
any more than the farmer or the grocer or 
the lawyer.” 

The writer believes that Mr. Under- 
wood is a lawyer, certainly he is a 
United States Congressman, and when 
on either or both of these jobs he is 
working under a prohibitive protection. 
A man in England cannot be a United 
States Congressman. No client can em- 
ploy a lawyer in either England or Ger- 
many fer a case in our courts, therefore 
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all lawyers are protected in the pursuit 
of the profits of their profession by a 
prohibitive protection. No English gro- 
cer in Manchester, with his low priced 
help and cheap rent, can undersell one in 
New York City. American housewives 
must purchase from American grocers. 
Our farmers likewise labor under a pro- 
hibitive protection on most of their per- 
ishable products by virtue of the loca- 
tion of their farms. Besides this, they 
really have a tariff protection on many 
things, for instance, the $700,000 paid 
as duty on imported potatoes during the 
past few weeks. It is evident that Mr. 
Underwood is absolutely wrong and that 
the profits of the lawyer and grocer are 
better protected than those of the manu- 
facturer. He misses the whole spirit of 
the protective tariff, and yet he is the 
leading critic of the Democrats. Every 
point in his article is based on similar 
false conceptions. 


A weaver in Lawrence has simply a 
tariff wall between his wages and the 
cheap labor of England and the Conti- 
nent. Identical fabrics are constantly 
coming in from England over this wall, 
and it is evident that the Lawrence man- 
ufacturer, in whose employ the workman 
is, cannot sell for any higher price than 
is paid for similar English goods in this 
country. Any attempt to push his com- 
pensation up over a certain figure forces 
the cost of the cloth so high that it can- 
not find a market, and if the manu- 
facturer misses his sales, then the work- 
man loses his job. . 

Mr. Martin says: 

“Truly anybody who has seen the underfed, 
ill-clad, stunted masses in Lawrence must 
laugh aloud at the argument that a high tariff 
protects labor in America against pauper labor 
in Europe. The paupers have been imported, 


and today pauper rates are turning Americans 
out of the mills.” 


Now, the American Woolen Mill of- 
ficials testified in Washington a few 
weeks ago that the average wage for 
men, women and children in their mill 
at Lawrence was over $9 per week, and 
does Mr. Martin claim that to be the 
standard European pauper wage for 
adults and children? Other trained in- 
vestigators with as good eves failed to 
find Mr. Martin’s underfed,  ill-clad, 
stunted masses in Lawrence, and he evi- 
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dently wrote that for effect; he wanted 
to find such, so he wrote that he had in 
an endeavor to produce a more sensa- 
tional article. 


The British Board of Trade recently 
prepared some figures showing thé 
weekly wages paid to English textile 
operatives, and the following comparison 
of the same with the American average 
wages for the same tasks on the same 
style of machines and for an equal 
amount of product is surprising to criti- 
cisers of our protective tariff. The fig- 
ures are as follows: 


Men. English American. 
Worsted weavers ....... $6.12 $12.36 
Woolen weavers ........ 6.21 10.63 
Comb tenders ........... 4.26 7.85 
Wool sorters ......0.62. .22 12.38 

Women. English American. 
Worsted weavers ....... $3.50 $9.55 
Woolen weavers ........ 3.85 10.54 
Comb tenders ........... 3.00 6.52 
Worsted spinners ....... 2.25 6.40 


Congressman Underwood states that, 


“The popular and telling argument which 
has so often been made in favor of prohibitive 
duties is that it protects American labor. But 
there is not a protected industry where the 
amount of protection afforded has not been 
far in excess of the difference between the 
cost of labor at home and abroad.” 


The facts prove this statement to be 
incorrect. The writer purchases certain 
machines in England, pays for the ex- 
pensive packing, ocean insurance and 
freight, a duty of 45 per cent. on invoice 
and packing, adds a commission and sells 
them for less money than they can pos- 
sibly be made for in this country. Quan- 
tities of English machinery is imported 
in this manner. The English manu- 
facturer pays a metal planer hand 28 
shillings per week, or $6.72, and such a 
workman is a highly skilled operative. 
They pay not over 34 shillings per week, 
or $8.16, to their best journeymen ma- 
chinists of the toolmaker grade. We 
pay 72 shillings, of $18 per week, for 
a metal planer hand and the same or 
better to a highly skilled journeyman 
machinist. The tariff is 45 per cent., but 
we pay our workmen 150 per cent. 
higher than do our English competitors, 
or more than 214 times as much, there- 
fore cannot compete and are forced to 
import the machines. 
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The critics fail to grasp the idea that 
manufacturers are subject to home com- 
petition just as much as ministers and 
bricklayers. How simple must be the 
mind and thought of such a critic when 
he neglects to see that home competition 
will enter a field that is being served by 
a successful manufacturer. The doctor, 
the lawyer, the carpenter and the black- 
smith have their daily stipend unaffected 
except by home competition, but the: 
weaver of textiles or the machinist in a 
manufacturing plant can have his source 
of revenue cut off by a German in the 
same line in Berlin, or an Englishman 
in Birmingham. 

The writer knows of a most efficient 
' cotton mill in Lancashire, England, in 
direct competition with the much criti- 
cised mills at Lawrence. The most 
prominent director told the writer that 
during 1910 they made a profit of 24 per 
cent., and they made this profit while 
paying their operatives about one-half 
the weekly wage paid by the Pacific mills 
for identical tasks. 

Is it not evident that this English mill 
could reduce the price of its goods by a 
decided margin and thereby undersell its 
American competitors? What hodcar- 
rier, school teacher, newspaper composi- 
tor or stenographer in the United States 
is subject to any such severe and men- 
acing form of low-priced foreign labor 
competition? Mr. Underwood says: 

“IT am very far from being in favor of any 
course which will reduce the wages of the 
American workmen. In fact, I know that his 


condition will be improved by the reduction 
of the tariff to a competitive basis.” 


Now, where does Mr. Underwood 
think all the English goods sold in this 
country come from if they do not come 
in over the tariff wall on a competitive 
basis? If not competitive, then on what 
basis do they come? 

The writer knows of a skilled overseer 
in an English textile mill, who has 
charge of eighty operatives. The own- 
ers of the mill feel glad that they have 
the services of so competent a foreman. 
In this country he would receive as much 
as $28 per week, whereas now in Eng- 
land he draws $9.60 per week. One as- 
sistant draws $6 per week and the other 
$7.20. The textiles upon which these 
men work as overseers are of a_ high 
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grade and call for better wages than the 
ordinary run of English mills; the 
weavers do not, of course, receive as 
good wages. Therefore are we not jus- 
tified in asking Mr. Underwood to show 
us how much duties can be reduced on 
textiles without cutting the wages of our 
corresponding American workmen. Why 
does he not show the costs and facts if 
he really knows them? 

Mr, Martin proceeds to ask what can 
be done to help what he calls the pau- 
per operatives at Lawrence, and says 
that he put the problem up to a prominent 
candidate for the presidency of the 
United States, and the reply was as fol- 
lows: 

“Repeal Schedule K, deprive the woolen ° 
manufacturers of the high tariff which enables 
them to defy economic law by employing low- 
priced, inefficient labor. Make them compete 
with the world and they will soon be taught 
that high wages for competent workers are 
cheaper than low wages for incompetent.” 

Now, how is that for “a peach” of an 
academic statement? Our textile man- 
ufacturers pay thousands of dollars an- 
nually for accurate cost departments and 
therefore know the cheapest way of 
making a certain grade of goods. Is 
it probable that a lawyer or a college 
professor could know more about cheap 
production than the expert agents of our 
mills with the help of their efficient cost 
departments ? 

We have been expecting that the va- 
rious strikes in Great Britain would in- 
crease wages and cause a higher selling 
price, with a resultant increased ad va- 
lorem duty on this side. The “promi- 
nent Presidential candidate” claims that 
this increase in the item of labor in Eng- 
land will not thus increase but instead 
will decrease this import cost. So one 
sees that our unfortunate manufacturers 
will be in a more pitiful state than ever, 
because the increase in the English wage 
will enable manufacturers over there to 
send their goods in here cheaper than 
ever. This is evidently the logic of 
his thought, but could one call it 
thought? His remarks would lead one 
to suppose that the cotton mill in 

Lancashire, England, that earned 24 per 
cent. in 1910 would have earned 34 per 
cent. if the manager had increased the 
pay of all the employees 10 per cent. 
on the first of January of that year. 
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Mr. Martin states: 


“The paupers have been imported, and at 
pauper rates are driving Americans out of the 


: ’ 


mills.’ 

Forty years ago it was said that the 
Irish were driving the Americans out of 
the mills, and twenty years ago that the 
French Canadians were replacing the 
Irish. Two years ago the writer heard 
it stated that no self-respecting French 
Canadian girl would work in a mill at 
Lawrence on account of the Poles and 
Italians who were employed there. 
Mr. Martin would have us understand 
that the Americans were driven out and 
down. The truth of the matter is that 
those who are supplanted are driven up. 
An illustration will show such resu'ts. 
My seven-year-old daughter went to 
school last fall to Miss Murphy; in Feb- 
ruary she was promoted to Miss Mc- 
Namara’s room, and Miss Boyle will re- 
ceive her next year. Miss O’Connor 
teaches her writing, and calisthenics are 
under Miss Flynn. They are all good 
teachers. By actual count one-third of 
the lawvers in Worcester are Irish. 
Where, therefore, would one judge the 
Irish girls and boys had been driven to 
by the advent of the French Canadians? 

There are many thousands of our 
workmen who, this coming fall, will vote 
for the success of the Democratic party, 
the political party that is trying to re- 
duce the tariff wall that protects their 
wages. They will listen to and believe 
just such foolish statements as_ those 
quoted. It does not seem possible that 
an intelligent workingman can believe 
that the manufacturer in whose employ 
he is would raise his wages because the 
tariff on the finished goods the workman 
is making was lowered, but nevertheless 
many thousands will be led into just that 
fallacv. The closer such statements are 
analyzed the more ridiculous they seem. 

Manufacturing plants are, on the aver- 
age, conducted in an efficient manner ; 
in fact, the sentimental Mr. Martin crit- 
icises them as speeding up their work- 
men to too rapid a pace. Efficiency is 
much talked of now, and it is under- 
stood to mean more product turned out 
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at a less cost. All this impractical crit- 
icism appears to advocate the paying of 
higher wages for less work, which is in 
the wrong direction and opposed to effi- 
ciency. The present almost universal 
raising of wages, to counteract the high 
cost of living, means still higher cost of 
production and will add still further to 
the cost of living. Such solutions move 
in a circle. The gain in cheapness made 
by our efficient manufacturers is lost 
many times over by the very expensive 
method of distribution. 

The Tariff Board has just reported to 
the President on the cost of manu- 
facturing cotton fabrics and makes quite 
a point of this. It states that a certain 
cotton quilt was sold at the mill for 
62.5 cents and retailed at the stores for 
$1. In 1910 the mill raised the price to 
75 cents, which was an increase of only 
12.5 cents, but the stores jumped the 
price to $1.50, or an increase of 50 cents. 

A salesman recently came into my of- 
fice and the bookkeeper purchased seven 
articles for 25 cents, or 3.5 cents each. 
The manufacturer did not sell direct but 
turned them over. to the salesman at a 
price, and. he added his commission, 
which we paid. A few days later these 
patented articles were priced by the same 
bookkeeper in a store where they retailed 
at 10 cents per piece, selling at retail 
for $1.20 per dozen. The producer 
made the article and made a profit at a 
manufacturing cost of something like 2.5 
cents each (we assume the salesman 
added 1 cent), and the purchaser at re- 
tail is obliged to pay 10 cents, or four 
times the manufacturer’s price. Increases 
in price of from 100 per cent. to 300 per 
cent, for mere distribution to the con- 
sumer are worse than inefficiency and 
can be termed wicked. 

Why does not THE INDEPENDENT take 
the lead in criticising the very poor 
methods of present distribution and urge 
the adoption of cheap and _ practical 
means for getting the goods to the peo- 
ple. A successful campaign in this line 
would undoubtedly head off the present 
distressing trend toward Socialism. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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The Recording Angel 


INsTEAD of adopting the usual essay 
form in reviewing Mrs. L. H. Harris's 
latest novel* of Southern life, we print 
the following letters. The first is by one 
of the editors of THe INDEPENDENT to 
Mrs. Harris, and the second is her reply. 
Neither, of course, when written, was 
intended for publication but they give 
the point of view of both editor and au- 
thor which is perhaps more to be desired 
than the editorial ipse dixit alone. Of 
course our readers are aware of the high 
esteem in which Mrs. Harris’s writings 
are held in our office. Since the death 
of our literary editor, Maurice Thomp- 
son, in 1901, she has had most of the 
important novels to review and she has 
frequently contributed to our columns 
editorials and signed articles. The let- 
ters follow : 


The Editor to Mrs. Harris. 


I have just finished reading The Re- 
cording Angel and I have also reread 
“The Circuit Rider’s Wife.” TIT have a 
_ good mind to write a leading review 
about you, not about your books, taking 
The Recording Angel as an excuse, I 
do not thoroly like The Recording An- 
gel and I think I can give sound reasons 
for it, tho it is abominably good. You 
are too worldly-wise in that book and 
your characters are all a despicable sort 
of people, every blessed one of them. 
You ought not to waste your time with 
such people in literature any more than 
in real life. It is only legitimate to use 
them as foils for better ones. Now in 
“The Circuit Rider’s Wifes you depict 
two characters that are each in their own 
way ideal—yourself and your husband. 
They grip the reader’s heart—I don’t 
know which the most. 

You had better look out and beware 
of “success.” Of course I do tot mean 
that literally, but please get back to the 
quiet “scriptures of the heart” in which 
you excel. 





*THe RecorDING ANGEL, By 
den City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 
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Ce orra Harris, Gar- 





Mrs. Harris to The Editor. 
As to your declaration in your letter 


that every character in the story is “de- 
spicable,” I do not take you seriously. | 
know you laughed when you dictated 
that. You wished to draw my fire. 
— I do not believe you think every 
character in the book is despicable. Only 
two are, Mrs, Fanning Rucker and her 
son. The others are beautiful and good 
and adorable according to their limita- 
tions, even as you and I. Can you say 
after reading the old captain’s speech 
about the removal of his war comrades 
from the noisy cemetery that he is de- 
spicable? We all have contemptible 
streaks in us. Am I to be condemned 
because I am veracious enough to put 
them in? Can you see old Mrs. Alex- 
ander Rucker Martin kneeling at the 
altar with her queer pretext, with the 
curtain between earth and heaven raised, 
despicable? I think not. She is only 
narrow and ignorant. This is the basis 
of the sincerest Phariseeism, and you 
know it exists in many good people. I 
have seen horrible traces of it in you, 
in myself, and many another better man 
or woman! But I never thought you de- 
spicable, neither is Mrs. Martin. It is 
the distinction of the literary art in so 
far as it is an art at all, to portray the 
real life, the inner as well as the outer 
life. And can you say that the Clancy 
girls were whose 
sweethearts were poverty and privation, 
women beautifully chaste who were and 
are neglected by the men who should be 
their lovers. They are not despicable. 
They are the living accusations of the 
selfishness and grossness of the men who 
were too mean to marry them at the time 
they should have been married. Society 
is full of such women. and it is not 
wrong to portray the pathos of their con- 
dition. It is not I who make such wom- 
en ludicrous, it is society. My business 
was to portray them as they are. And 
Colonel Lark is not despicable. I do not 
remember that anv one ever thought 
Barkis was despicable because he sent 
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Peggoty word that he was “willing.” 1 
have caught a glimpse once or twice of 
such men myself. They did not strike 
me as despicable or contemptible, merely 
fat and natural. As for Tony Adams, 
that poor last one whom Amy White had 
the vision to see first in her kingdom of 
heaven, because he felt too much his 
limitations in goodness to do great and 
shining deeds, but who did so many lit- 
tle obscure ones in his adorable humility 
—I do not think God would call such a 
publican “despicable,” and the man who 
dares do it shows his lack of vision into 
the kingdom of God. And the one who 
thinks Clark Story worthy of contempt 
would also despise the artless passion of 
a child who fills his treasure cave with 
bits of glass and brightly shining stones. 
We all have a little of Clark Story in us. 
For one I have no doubt our guardian 
angels shed tears of pity over us every 
night knowing of our dreams that shall 
never come true. Your angel has for- 
saken you if you think such a man is 
“despicable.” 

And do you think the members of the 
Women’s Club in Ruckersville were de- 
spicable’? ‘lhey could not write liter- 
ature—none of us can, these days—but, 
dear sir, they wrote innocence, purity, 
ideality in their foolish little doggerels, 
which is greater praise than you can be- 
stow upon some famous works of liter- 
ary art. They may all have been mute 
Miltonesses but they were not inglorious. 
They did not achieve the infamy of suc- 
cess which is so easy to achieve now 
with a wanton’s pen, even when a virtu- 
ous woman guides it. I did not create 
Mildred Percy, but God has created 
some tens of thousand like her, and 
whatever society, poverty, wealth, license 
and false ethics do for such women they 
are very far from deserving contempt. 
I begin to think it was because they re- 
mained pathetically good that some call 
the women in this story déspicable. They 
were only helpless. It was neither wrong 
nor vicious to portray their helplessness. 
To be helpless is often to appear ludi- 
crous. It is we who have the ignoble 
beam in our own eye. Take care how 
you call such women “despicable.” God 
has a way of damning us for making 
fun of the weak and defenseless. I 
showed them forth as they are. This 
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itself may have been a sacrilege. They 
are holy beings. But my purpose was 
to awaken society to the existence of 
these women who are so much forgotten 
in the licentiousness and dishonors of 
serpent lives in modern fiction. Not one 
of them transgress the instincts of mod- 
esty and chastity. Call them “despic- 
able” at your own risk. | make no ex- 
ception of Sylvia Story who achieved in 
spite of heredity the charm of sanctity, 
as well as the reality of virginity. Such 
women deserve double credit for good- 
ness. I have known many a one with a 
better ancestry to lose her honor in a 
romance before it was half over. In 
what particular is Sylvia Story ‘‘despic- 
able” ? 

And Jim Bone: You do not like the 
yeast that changed ‘cake-dough” human- 
ity from a dead romanticism into a living 
enterprising civilization! 1 have ob- 
served this antagonism to yeast souls be- 
fore. But I will tell you this: Yeast is 
not good, it is not a diet. But it makes 
good bread—which is the staff of life. 
This is my defense of Jim Bone. He 
was not good, but he achieved a good 
thing. No man is despicable who can do 
that. He may be offensive, but it is an 
evidence of supersensibility to despise 
him, if not of something even less admir- 
able. 

I admit that there was much to despise 
in Elbert White, but over and above that, 
he was capable of an ideal devotion in 
many particulars. The pathos of his 
cowardice had an element of the heroic 
in it, God bless him! And God bless 
every such man! For one I am not sure 
but that He will know better how to do 
it than to bless some of those who de- 
spise these forlorn cripples of morality. 

It is all in your point of view whether 
you consider such people despicable. 
But I myself would not like to get at 
the angle of vision which produces such 
points of view. I will tell you what: I 
think: To the Devil, we are all despic- 
able, absurd by-products of evil in the 
world, victims of his everlasting disor- 
tlers. But to God, dear sir, we make a 
better showing, even the worst of us. I 
do not think that He takes up so much 
of His time remembering that we are 
dust, but most of it adding up what we 
are over and above the dust. In my 
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story, | ventured in a small way to show 
Amy White in this attitude of sweet 
multiplication. If every angel in heaven 
should say that Amy White was despic- 
able, I should retort, ‘Go get your wings 
sheared off! You are no angel.” 

1 admit this, that there is something 
of the devil in every honest dramatist of 
human nature, otherwise he could not 
get all of human nature in, could not 
throw certain lights upon it. But I do 
thank my heavenly bodies that there is 
not enough of Satan in me to find the 
men and women portrayed in the “Re- 
cording Angel” despicable. 


Social Reform and the Constitution. by 
Frank J. Goodnow. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

In this work of deep learning Pro- 
fessor Goodnow presents with conspicu- 
ous clarity and saneness the decisions of 
our various courts, in order to ascertain 
to what extent the Constitution of the 
United States in its present form is a bar 
to the adoption of the most important 
social reform measures. He shows that 
we have reached a condition that may be 
called “judicial despotism,” with judges 
frequently declaring unconstitutional 
those acts of legislatures that introduce 
reforms which are necessary to bring our 
law in accord with our economic condi- 
tions. Two theories, now obsolete, were 
made the basis of the American consti- 
tutional system, viz.: (1) the social com- 
pact doctrine, and (2) the doctrine of 
natural rights. Tho most American law- 
yers regard these doctrines as inappli- 
cable as legal principles, yet there they 
are, embedded in the constitutions and 
bills of rights. The United States Con- 
stitution is ‘‘practically unamendable.” 
What, then, can be done? Must the 
means by which other civilized nations 
have adjusted their laws to existing eco- 
nomic and social arrangements be for- 
ever denied to the American people? 
Shall the dead hand of the eighteenth 
century be always tightly clutched round 
the neck of our legislatures? In the 


States the remedy is comparatively easy, 


since the State constitutions are readily 
amendable. But little hope is held out 
by the writer of curbing the power of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Since that court would itself be the 
judge of the constitutionality of the 
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means adopted for restricting its author- 
ity—limiting its appellate jurisdiction, re- 
quiring a unanimous vote for nullifying 
an act of the legislature and the like— 
the chances of thus accomplishing the 
purpose are not good. Only one method 
seems to the author available, the method 
of constant criticism, that the court may 
be brought to adjust its views to modern 
conditions. Open complaint of judicial 
findings is not merely permissible, it is a 
high patriotic duty, a duty which Jeffer- 
son, Jackson and Lincoln, long before 
Roosevelt’s day, did not shirk. 


A History of the American Bar. By Charles 
Warren. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $4. 


The rapidly growing interest in law 
and government reflected and stimu- 
lated in our schools and colleges, and by 
the many books thereon for the general 
reader, gives point to President Ezra 
Stiles’s plan of some hundred and thirty 
years ago for an American professor- 
ship, which plan, a very important his- 
torical document, may be found in Mr. 
Warren’s History of the American Bar. 
Dr. Stiles wrote with prophetic sagacity 
that a professorship of law was “equally 
important with that of medicine; not, 
indeed, toward educating lawyers or 
barristers, but for forming civilians. It 
is scarcely possible to enslave a republic 
of civilians well instructed in their laws, 
rights and liberties.” There are many 
biographies of Hamilton, Wirt, Mar- 
shall, Webster, Choate, Story, Lincoln, 
and of lesser giants in the law of the 
United States, and many sketches of 
lawyers and judges of great fame in 
their day, and many accounts of local 
bars. The wealth, not the scarcity of 
the material, has caused lawyers and 
laymen to wait long for so adequate a 
survey of the subject in its entirety as 
this history by Mr. Warren. He begins 
with the colonial dark ages of the law, 
when the Assembly was the court, the 
“attorneys” were clerks, traders, land 
speculators, and clever penmen and easy 
talkers, unlicensed and glib, and. the 
subject of repressive legislation; and 
why not, law was not stable, the fee 
lunting, untrained pettifogger was in 
the land, and the fine old village squire 
was far in the future. The leading law- 


vers of the Colonial period were men 
of Courts of 


educated in the Inns 
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London, and with them the Common 
Law of England came naturally to 
the front. Mr. Warren notes the 
great cases whereby the Common Law 
has been modified, extended and fitted 
to our needs, as it was when Hamilton 
in the Croswell case successfully at- 
tacked the English law of libel and 
gave us that liberty of the press which 
has been used from time to time. The 
limited Jaw libraries of John Quincy 
Adams, Chancellor Kent, Webster the 
Expounder, and other great legal minds 
seem impossible, yet their few books 
were absorbed; they spent on the sub- 
stantive law as much time as a skillful 
practitioner now spends on the Code of 
Procedure. As the history advances, 
the changes in methods of preparation 
for the life of the law are noted, and a 
chapter is given on the truly formidable 
list of important books that America has 
contributed to the professional world, 
from Kent’s “Commentaries” to Wig- 
more’s “Evidence” and Beale’s “Rail- 
road Rate Regulation.” To the lawyer 
not the least interesting part of the his- 
tory is that devoted to the outcry against 
reports and text books and the crusade 
for codes, a crusade that began with 
Bentham and took courage when Na- 
poleon promulgated his code; and he 
will enjoy, as he always has enjoyed, 
De Tocqueville’s description of Ameri- 
can lawyers as America’s aristocracy. 


North Sea Fishers and Fighters. By Wal- 
ter Wood. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $a. 


The author of this book was a resident 
of the east coast of England for many 
vears, and has made a study of deep-sea 
fishers both ashore and afloat. He finds 
first-hand information difficult to get, as 
the fishermen are neither vain nor loqua- 
cious. In telling the story of the North 
Sea, reference is made to the bloody con- 
flicts between Great Britain and Hol- 
land, in which the former, after two and 
a half centuries of maritime warfare, 
won the control of North Sea trade. The 
author hints at the possibility of a future 
conflict with another powerful and jeal- 
ous neighbor—Germany. One of the 
most interesting passages in his book is 
the description of the firing on the fishing 
vessels by Russia’s Baltic fleet under 
Admiral Rojestvenski, on October 15, 
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1904. The details are supplied by the 
narratives of the men under fire. The 
Russian fleet left Libau, solemnly blessed 
by the Czar, and only a few days later 
mistook the trawlers for Japanese tor- 
pedo boats and opened a destructive 
bombardment that lasted twenty min- 
utes. No shots were fired in return— 
green rockets were sent up by the trawl- 
ers: all to no avail. Two men were 
killed, several severely injured, and one 
trawler sunk; and damages of $325,000 
ewere ultimately paid by the Russian 
Government. The book is profusely 1l- 
lustrated in black-and-white and with 
colored plates, as also from photo7raphs. 


Literary Notes 


....1f one has the instinct and desire for 
Eloquence (Harper; $1.25) he will find in this 
new volume by Garrett P Serviss many help- 
ful suggestions relating to the preparation for 
and practice of that high art. 


....A volume of Ancient Jewish Proverbs 
(Dutton; 60 cents) has been added to The 
Wisdom of the East Series. The compilation 
is made and furnished with a serviceable in- 
troduction and notes by Rev. A. Cohen, of 
Manchester, England. 


....Ji Yung, a Beautiful Gem (Richmond: 
Smith & Lamar; 50 cents), by Janie H. Wat- 
kins, contains the .ouching story of a Chinese 
giri educated in a mission school. The story 
is made up largely of selections from Ji 
Yung’s letters to her teacher 


....Many common-sense observations in 
regard to the nature, purpose and results of 
sleep, the amount of time that ought to be 
devoted to it, the causes of waketulness, and 
even technical discussions are to be found in 
Bolton Hall’s rambling chapters on The Gift 
of Sleep (Moffat, Yard; $1.25). 


....Rev. R. H. Coats, M.A., has written a 
clear and discriminating discussion of the 
three great historic Types of English Piety 
(Scribner), the sacerdotal, the evangelical 
and the mystic. The characteristics, the serv- 
ices and defects of each type are set forth in 
a sympathetic and instructive way. 


...-From the Pilgrim Press come _ three 
booklets by favorite religious writers. Dr. 
Cadman describes with his accustomed elo- 
quence The Religious Uses of Memory (50 
cents), Dr. Gordon discourses on The Mission 
of the Prophet (25 cents), and Dr. Grenfell 
writes with conviction and winning power On 
Immeritality (50 cents). 
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....Amid the turbulent and conflicting re- 
ligious currents of modern life the Rev. Rich- 
ard Roberts, of London, detects many sure 
signs of The Renascence of Faith (Revell; 
$1.50), all of which he portrays with skill and 
enthusiasm, 


... Mr. Reginald Wright Kauffman sees 
The Way of Peace (Moffat, Yard & Co.; 50 
cents) only in social evolution, the uprooting 
of error and the establishment of justice, the 
banishment of moral corruption and the dom- 
ination of the higher impulses in humanity. 
The essays are written with fervor and bold- 
ly attack the obstacles to human _ progress* 
which have too often been regarded as neces- 
sary evils. 


....The English translation of Dr. Albert 
Moll’s The Sexual Life of the Child (Mac- 
millan; $1.75) is a welcome addition to the 
rapidly growing literature of the subject, par- 
ticularly useful to physicians, clergymen and 
teachers because the author’s wide range of 
illustration from actual cases will serve to 
check the tendency to rash generalization 
commonly shown in this field. The style of 
the book is repetitious and confused. 


....A Year in a Coal-Mine, by Joseph Hus- 
band (Houghton Mifflin; $1.10), is a record 
of the experiences of a young Harvard grad- 
uate, who sought practical experience in min- 
ing by performing the regular duties of an 
unskilled ‘employee. An intimate knowledge 
of life and conditions in a mine may be ob- 
tained from this narrative. The author is 
modest, but we suspect that he was something 
of an athlete, and also that he learned all 
there was to know about practical mining. 


....False Modesty That Protects Vice by 
Ignorance (Forbes; 50 cents) is an appeal by 
Dr. E. B. Lowry for the proper education of 
the young in matters of sexual hygiene. Par- 
ents who are aroused to this need will find 
valuable help in performing their duties in 
this respect in The Edward Bok Books pub- 
lished by Revell. The three so far issued are 
entitled !Vhen a Boy Becomes a Man, by H. 
Bisseker; How Shall I Tell My Child? by 
Mrs. Woodallen Chapman, and /nstead of 
“Wild Oats,’ by W. S. Hall. (25 cents each.) 


....Dotothy Canfield is a writer whose 
growing power in fiction we have watched 
with great interest and hopefulness for many 
years and we are glad and nou at all sur- 
prised to see it result in that remarkable novel, 
The Squirrel-Cage (Holt; $1.35). Remark- 
able we call it because it shows an earnest- 
ness Of purpose and a sincerity of manner 
that raises it far above the level of the aver- 
age novel. It treats of real things m a real 
way. Instead of the traditional fictional 
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themes, mostly imported from Europe, it deals 
with an every-day problem of vital importance 
in America, the absorption of men in the 
whirl of business and the absorption of wo- 
men in the whirl of society and their conse- 
quent alienation from each other. 


....The text book in the Interdenomma- 
tional Home Mission Study Course for the 
coming year will be Mormonism, The Islam 
of America (Revell; 50 cents), by Dr. Bruce 
Kinney, who was for many years superin- 
tendent of Baptist Home Missions in Utah. 
There is a short account of the history, or- 
ganization and methods of the Mormon 
Church, and the most significant features of 
its religious claims and practical tendencies 
are judiciously set forth. 


....It doesn’t take long to get immersed 1n 
a story by E. Phillips Oppenheim. However 
unprofitable he may be ia characterization, he 
is at least entertaining, to say nothing of ex- 
citing. Peter Ruff and the Double Four (Lit- 
tle, Brown; $1.25), is a detective narrative 
that out-Sherlocks Sherlock -Holmes. Thru 
over four hundred pages of adventure, we are 
carried along with Peter Ruff into the most 
amazing plots. Peter is a private detective ot 
international fame, as cool as Raffles, as dar- 
ing as Sherlock. The Double Four is a secret 
society of unlimited power. Mr. Oppenheim’s 
fertility shows no abatement. The cry is, still 
they come! 


....Nothing is more interesting in its way 
than a well made book catalog. From one of 
the London dealers we receive a catalog 
remarkable for its Meredith offerings. Who 
would not like to own Meredith’s copy of 
Hugo’s “Orientales” in the édition Elzeviri- 
enne? Thrust between “Lazzara” and “Vceu” 
is a bookmark on which the reader wrote: 
“Our deepest thoughts we owe to death.” 
Meredith seems to have established himself as 
a favorite subject with collectors, for this 
hook is priced at 75 shillings, while an auto- 
graph letter written from the Garrick Club, 
discussing the education of his son Arthur, is 
valued at £18 18s., and other letters higher 
still. 


...-Myra, a lyric drama, by William Dudley 
Foulke (Cosmopolitan Press; $1.25). presents 
good stage noss‘bilities. The scene is laid in 
Yucatan, prior to the Spantsh occunation of 
that country; the scenery wild, picturesque, 
but not beyond the mechanical contrivances 
of the theatre. History has very. little to do 
with the facts, which the poet may trifle with 
as he pleases, and Mr. Foulke pleases to 
trifle with them a good deal in the interests 
of love and romance. There is attractive dia- 
log, tenderness of the old school, and passion 
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of a still older time. 
the characters; they are not strikingly novel; 
the poet has made them out of a thousand 
books. 


One need not analyze 


....There is a type of literature that some 
people call frank. There is another type, 
which has much the same odor, written with 
the idea of carrying people successfully thru 
the mire in which others have floundered. 
Hugh Gordon is the author of The Blind 
Road (Moffat; $1.20), a tale of married life 
which ends in dire catastrophe, after minute 
descriptions of romantic loves and _ sharp 
awakenings. The story 1s told in the first 
person—a husband’s detailed account of trust 
and estrangement. The narrative and its 
sentiment are conventional ana obvious, and 
so are its elements of “daring.” 


.... Beginning with a summary of the little 
that is known of secular, as distinguished from 
ecclesiastical, embroidery wrought in England 
from Saxon to Tudor times, M. Jourdain’s 
History of English Secular Embroidery (Dut- 
ton; $3.50) traces the development of a curi- 
ously interesting art from the Tudor and 
Stuart periods, of which many examples exist 
in public and private collections, down to the 
early nineteenth century. This is the first 


authoritative treatise on the subject; it in- | 


cludes some account of samplers as well as of 
such ambitious efforts as needlework copies 
‘of pictures and engravings, and it is both 
pleasantly written and informing. 


....Thruout the period covered in Professor 
E. D. Adams’ course of lectures—the Albert 
Shaw lectures on Diplomatic History—now 
published: by the Johns Hopkins Press with 
the title British Interests and Activities in 
Texas 1838-1846, much curiosity was mani- 
fested in this country as to the attitude of the 
British government toward the question of 
Texan independence. The _ slave-holding 
South was particularly curious. According 
to prevalent belief, Great Britain was exert- 
ing her influence to prevent the annexation of 
Texas, her idea being to secure abolition 
there as a preliminary toward the victory of 
abolition in the Southern States. This belief 
had a large share in shaping our. national 
policy. Its effects were seen in the campaign 
of 1844. With the later historical judgment 
which questions the soundness of this popular 
conviction Professor Adams does not alto- 
gether agree. His view cannot be readily 
condensed, nor will the casual reader readily 
grasp it; for the author, whose method of 
presentation is purely technical, mzkes his 
way through a tortuous maze of diplomacy. 
The specialist will find much to praise, and 
not least Professor Adams excellent judgment 
and his severe, direct style. 


Pebbles 


“Wuart is home without a mother?” 
“An incubator, I guess.”"—New York Amer- 
ican, 


No place feels like home after you have 
once lived in the White House—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Cuartes EvANseHucues refused to be either 
a dark horse or a goat.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Our notion of wasted effort is the job of 
cross-examining John D. Rockefeller—Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 


Some men are born rich, some achieve 
riches, and some are Southern delegates.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


With the National Committee as_ referee 
we believe Mr. Taft would never lose a golf 
game, either—St. Louis Republican. 


AFTER it is all over, it will be almost like a 
vacation to Senator Dixon and Mr. McKinley 
to be able to tell the truth again. —-Columbus, 
Ohio, State Journal. 


SENATOR WILLIAMS estimates that it costs 
the Government $6 to bathe a Senator. This 
is nothing to what it would cost to whitewash 
one.—New York Evening Post. 


“Now,” said the lawyer, “please tell us how 
the altercation began.” 

“T didn’t see any altercation,’ replied the 
witness. “I was too busy watchin’ the fight.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald, 


“Dogs any one know,” writes a laay to 
Marion Harland, “that cherry leaves boiled 
with plum jelly make it taste like cherry 
jelly?” But does any one know that sauer- 
kraut boiled with cherry jelly makes it taste 
like Tophet?—Chicago Tribune. 


AN anxious correspondent wishes to know 
whether a lady who is sent by her constituents 
to a national convention, should be referred 
to as a delegatess or a delegatrix. Why not 
make a bid for the German vote by calling her 
a delegatessen ?—Chicago Kecord-Herald. 


“We must go to Stratford.” 

“What’s the use? We can buy Stratford 
postcards in London.” 

“My friend, one travels for something more 
than to send postcards. I want to write my 
name on_ Shakespeare's  tomb.’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. i 


“A WOMAN came into the hospital the other 
day and she was so cross-eyed that the tears 
ran down her back.” 

“You couldn’t do anything for her, could 
you? 

“Yes, we treated her for bacteria.”-—New 
York American. 
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The Roosevelt Party Movement 


THERE is internal evidence in the call 
for a convention to form the projected 
new Roosevelt party that it was written 
by Mr. Roosevelt himself. Again he 
expresses his disapproval of “crooked 
political bosses,” asserts the right of the 
people to rule, asks for social and indus- 
trial justice, and, in speaking of the legis- 
lation to be desired, uses those curiously 
balanced phrases or vague definitions 
which have characterized many of his 
public utterances. The call is addrest to 
those who “realize” (as, of course, Mr. 
Roosevelt thinks he does) that “the 
power of the crooked political bosses and 
of the privileged classes behind them is so 
strong in the two old party organizations 
that no helpful movement in the real 
interest of our country can come out of 
either.” We do not believe this is true 
of either party. If Mr. Roosevelt were 
still a partisan Republican it might be 
expected that his opinion of the Demo- 
cratic party would be unfavorable, but, 
whether he is still a Republican or not, 
his denunciation of the Republican party 
(being, in our judgment, undeserved) 
savors of ingratitude. It has drawn the 
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following comment from Thomas L. 
James, who made a creditable record as 
Postmaster-General in Mr. Garfield’s 
Cabinet 

“He has been in office almost ever since he 
left college, excepting two or three years after 
his defeat as a candidate for Mayor of New 
York. Except for that interval, he has held 
office, appointive or elective, nearly all of his 
active life, and at the hands of the Republi- 
can party. Moreover, many of the leaders 
whom he has accused served him faithfully 
while he was in public life.” 

This call does not set forth, except by 
generalizations, what the new party's 
platform is to be. But several planks of 
that platform are suggested by what Mr. 
Roosevelt has recently said and in other 
ways. Of course, he is to be the party’s 
candidate for the Presidency. At the 
beginning, therefore, must be the asser- 
tion that he is entitled to a third term 
and is the first American who has de- 
served to hold the office for more than 
eight years. In the second place, prob- 
ably, will be a demand for the recall of 
court decisions as to important consti- 
tutional questions by a majority vote at 
the polls. Then there will be an asser- 
tion that he was cheated out of a regular 
nomination at Chicago. Bosses, Flinn 
and certain others excepted, will be de- 
nounced. A strict enforcement of the 
Anti-Trust law will be opposed. This is 
foreshadowed by Mr. Roosevelt’s recent- 
ly exprest opinion. He says it was not 
intended that the law should be enforced 
strictly, and that such enforcement 
would be harmful to farmers’ associa- 
tions. 

What the platform will say about the 
tariff cannot be foreseen. If it shall set 
forth Mr. Roosevelt’s views, it will not 
differ much from the Chicago Repub- 
lican platform, for he supported the 
New York platform of tg10 (which 
might have been written by Senator 
Aldrich), and has commended the use of 
an expert commission or board. He is 
inquiring now about the effect of the 
tariff upon the cost of living, and is al- 
ready convinced that import duties have 
not increased the prices of butter and 
eggs. 

It is indicated in the call that the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not steal” will be 
a part of the platform. The suggestion 
is made that “Thou shalt not bear false 
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witness against thy neighbor” should 
be added. But this suggestion comes 
from friends of Mr. Tatt who read re- 
ports of the speeches made by the ex- 
President during the recent canvass. 
With the commandment forbidding theft 
there will be no reference, we presume, 
to about 150 delegates’ seats in the Chi- 
cago convention, Roosevelt claims for 
which were rejected by the votes of all 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends in the com- 
mittee. Among these claims were those 
from the South which had been manu- 
factured “for psychological effect.” 
When Mr. Roosevelt’s friends (Senator 
Borah and others) voted against these 
claims they virtually said to somebody, 
‘““Lhou shalt not steal.” 

This was the meaning of their action 
with respect to-all of the Indiana con- 
tests (two excepted), of which, speaking 
of the Taft delegates, Mr. Roosevelt had 
said and even then was saying that “they 
represented absolutely nothing but fraud 
as vulgar, as brazen and as cynically 
open as any ever committed by the 
Tweed regime in New York forty-odd 
years ago.” In connection with the com- 
mandment against theft something might 
be said about Presidential electors. 

Immediately after the nomination of 
Governor Wilson there were signs that 
the movement for a new or Roosevelt 
party had suffered a check. In the call’s 
list of signatures names which some ex- 
pected to see there are missing. Several 
Roosevelt leaders went over to Mr. Taft. 
The movement for a new party was op- 
posed by Governors and other prominent 
men who had stood with Mr. Roosevelt 
in the Chicago convention. Republican 
Progressive Leagues in one or two 
States decided to work within the old 
party; in one or two others they voted, 
at conferences, to support Wilson; in 
other States the Roosevelt Progressive 
forces were divided. Governor Hadley 
said he would do what he could to nre- 
vent the making of a third party in Mis- 
souri. “The Republican party,” he add- 
ed, “is already a Progressive organiza- 
tion.” Said Governor Osborn, of Mich- 
igan: 

“I do not think a new party erected upon 
the passions of any number of men can live. 


When those who are righteously angry be- 
cause of the action at Chicago come to their 
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senses they will discover that they are angry 
at certain men in the Republican party and not 
at the splendid old party itself. One-half the 
work necessary to create a new party, if di- 
rected to purify the Republican party will pro- 
duce tenfold better results.” ; 

But he thought the people should be 
enabled, by temporary measures, to vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt, and that those Repub- 
licans who were not satisfied with Mr. 
Taft could vote for Governor Wilson 
without bolting. 

Many of those friends of Mr. Roose- 
velt, however, who oppose the making 
of a new party will use their influence to 
secure for him the votes of their States’ 
Presidential electors. Their plan and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s plan is that in States 
where the organization is controlled by 
Roosevelt Progressives the electors shall 
vote for Roosevelt; that in States con- 
trolled in opposition to him there shall 
be a Roosevelt ticket. Mr. Roosevelt 
says he is willing that the new organiza- 
tion in any State where there is no real 
Republican party shall be called Demo- 
cratic Progressive. “The titular Repub- 
lican party,” he asserts, “has no moral 
right to the name, and every honest 
Republican who is true to Lincoln's prin- 
ciples must vote with us.” He also says: 
“If any elector named at the primaries 
last spring is to act honestly he must 
either vote for me or not run for elector 
at all.” 

There is no way to compel an elector 
to vote for any candidate. His obliga- 
tion is a moral one. ° It is estimated that 
not less than 70 of the men who have 
been made electors intend to vote for 
Mr. Roosevelt. In several States where 
such action is foreseen or expected, there 
will be two Republican tickets, and Taft 
electors will be nominated by petition. 
This course will be taken under some 
difficulties, and it is quite probable that 
controversies arising will be sent to the 
courts. If the new party is formed, 
therefore, and if the plans made by Mr. 
Roosevelt and his supporters are carried 
out, the strength of the Republicans in 
the electoral college will be divided, to 
the advantage of the Democratic party. 
There will be litigation and lasting dis- 
sension, We do not believe that the pro- 
posed Roosevelt party can elect Mr. 
Roosevelt ; it can only defeat Mr. Taft. 
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Would a division of the Republican 
party and the defeat of Mr. Taft pro- 


mote the Progressive cause? Those 
who signed the call for a third party 
convention, and others who now intend 
to procure for Mr. Roosevelt support in 
the electoral college should carefully 
consider this question. A new political 
party, if it is to amount to anything and 
is to serve the public interest, must have 
a broad moral basis which this proposed 
party would lack. This movement is 
characterized by false pretenses. It 
promises to be marked by treachery and 
factional litigation. It began and has 
proceeded in the interest of one man’s 
ambition. The effect of it, if it shall 
continue, cannot be beneficial, but must 
be harmful. In the interest of the gen- 
eral welfare it should be ended. 


What the Department of Agri- 
culture Is Doing 


Wuat the Agricultural Department 
is doing in the way of introducing new 
plants, especially new fruits, constitutes 
a chapter in American history of great 
importance. Already our common gar- 
dens are tolerably well supplied with 
vegetables and fruits from every quarter 
of the globe. In our orchards there are 
apples that have been brought in from 
Russia and Turkestan, peaches from 
China, and cherries and persimmons from 
Japan. Men are kept abroad all the 
time, ransacking the world for new 
things, or improvements on what we al- 
ready have. The last bulletin of new 
introductions was issued May 31, and it 
is astounding to find in the inventory 
contributions from Siberia, South Africa, 


Kashgar, Palestine, British West Africa, 


Manchuria and the Philippines. 

We are told that the area of inhibited 
country on the globe which is visited by 
zero temperatures, and under this malign 
influence, is confined almost entirely to 
our own northern hemisphere and to the 
tops of mountains. It is for this reason 
that we find a great many plants in Eu- 
rope and Asia which we hope to make 
use of in this country, but that in some 
way must be acclimated. Such a tem- 
perature as prevails on our great plains, 
during the winter, would wipe off vege- 
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tation from the continents lying below 
the equator, and would nearly ruin all 
the agriculture of central Europe. We 
are told that the eucalyptus, which in 
this country can only be grown in south- 
ern California, and middle and southern 
Florida, can be found on the west coast 
of Scotland. 

The present inventory sent to us by 
Secretary Wilson, or more directly by 
Dr. David Fairchild, contains plants ob- 
tained by Frank N. Meyer, during an 
exploration trip across the mountain 
range which lies between Chinese and 
Russian territory, a region with vegeta- 
tion thirteen thousand feet above the sea 
and possessing a climate much like that 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley. Be- 
sides what Mr. Meyer furnishes, we have 
a good deal from the Philippine Islands, 
gathered by Mr. C. V. Piper, and our 
consuls have added more or less from 
many different sections. There is a new 
berry called the akala, in the rubus fam- 
ily, and there are over thirty varieties 
of alfalfa and fourteen of clover to be 
tested by our farmers, hoping to secure 
varieties that will make fodder and hay 
in Florida and the farthest North. 

There are seventy-seven varieties of 
rice for our Southern States, and there 
are two novel forms of potato from the 
mountains of Peru, and there is a tropi- 
cal leguminous plant which forms tubers 
that taste like the potato, and there is a 
palm that resists the drought admirably 
and that furnishes a syrup of high value. 
There are new strains of oranges and 
hardy stock for such fruits, hoping to 
carry them a little farther north than at 
present. Perhaps nothing more impor- 
tant is found in the whole list than a col- 
lection of soja beans from Manchuria. 
This bean we have hardly begun to find 
out. It is not only a legume of great 
value for creating humus, furnishing at 
the same time a vast amount of human 
food, while the fodder is of high value, 
either green or cured, but some of the 
varieties furnish a paint oil, and there 
is a sort of milk, not at all unlike cow’s 
milk, manufactured from some varieties 
of these beans. 

The persimmon, which has grown so 
immensely in value in the Southern 
States by the introduction of Japanese 
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varieties, is being widened in its value by 
varieties that furnish a fermented water- 
proofing. There is a new pine, which 
grows to a hight of two hundred feet and 
has cones twelve inches long: There is a 
lemon from high up on the Himalayas, 
which is not injured by severe frost and 
is of decided importance to growers of 
this fruit. The lemon as we have had it 
is more tender than the orange, and its 
cultivation will be greatly increased as 
soon as we get a variety frost resistant. 
A new fruit called annona comes to us 
from Brazil. The fruit is nearly spheri- 
cal and weighs about six ounces. 
taste of the fruit is not unlike an apple, 
while the tree resembles a persimmon. 
We evidently may have here something 
worth the work of our horticulturists to 
improve, 

The Chinese flat peach, which has been 
doing good service in Florida, but where 
its varieties are too small, is represented 
by a large, luscious sort from Shantunz 
that may double the value of those now 
cultivated. Three new sorts of passion 
fruit, offering edible fruit, come to us 
from the Society Islands and elsewhere 
and open a new volume of garden enter- 
prise. Melon seed is distributed that will 
give us fruit that will last all summer. 
A Christmas melon will, of course, be 
not only enjoyable but truly valuab'e. A 
banana comes from Paraguay which 
grows to a hight of twenty-five feet. The 
bunches of fruit often weigh one hun- 
dred pounds, and the flavor is said to te 
the finest of all bananas. Special effort 
has been made to collect rubber trees, 
and our common lawn trees, such as ma- 
ple and ash and linden, have added varie- 


‘ties. The peanut, which has recently had, 


a great-impetus given to its culture, is 
represented by new varieties in this bul- 
letin. Cotton also has had attention, and 
whatever proniises better yield or weight 
of bolls has been collected. 

This is enough to make us grateful, 
but it does not begin to cover the list. 
There are new sorts of poplars and wil- 
lows ; new apples and pears and apricots 
and plums; new mangos and carobs and 
plantains ; new honeysuckles and iris and 
roses and clematis, and -special effort to 
secure a hardy blue poppy; new shrubs 
like barberries and spireas; new wheats 
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and barleys and oats; new rhubarb and 
asparagus and lupins; new grapes in 
large variety ; and with all the rest there 
are new potatoes-and sweet potatoes; 
and more varieties of the dasheen, which 
the Department some time ago told us 
was likely to be a rival of the potato. 

If one-quarter of all this story were 
all that could be told, it would be enough 
to warrant the expense of doubling ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture. We are being enormously en- 
riched by these importations. They not 
only enrich us materially, but awaken the 
enthusiasm of our producers. They are 
distributed about the country, in the 
hands of skilled investigators and skill- 
ful culturists, to be tested. Some things 
will be of no special value for this coun- 
try, but others will prove to be of more 


‘value than could be anticipated—even of 


revolutionary influence among our food 
products. The bulletin before us covers 
only from April 1 to June 30 of this year, 
and the inventory extends from 30,462 to 
31,370. The work grows in volume and 
in value. If waste has characterized 
American life up to the present time we 
are certainly now entering an era of ac- 
quisition and farm economics. Alto- 
gether the story is one that should be read 
by every member of Congress, in order 
that he may understand the real nature of 
agriculture, its relative place among the 
industries and the possibilities ahead. 

Up to date we are an agricultural peo- 
ple, devoted to manufacturing ; we are a 
land of farms, half cultivated; we are a 
land of enormous wealth, one-third an- 
nually wasted ; a people not yet awake to 
the fact that we are to feed an enormous- 
ly increasing population, and a large part 
of the world besides. It is not from the 
loom that comes our wealth, but from the 
loam, and out of the loam we must learn 
to charm those resources which will make 
us capable of meeting the demands of the 
future as well as the present. The con- 
servation of natural resources, comple- 
mented by the accumulation of such re- 
sources as we have named, is the special 
glory of the present time. An increased 
navy is as nothing to this enlarzement of 
American resources, and should so be 
viewed by the Government as well as the 
people. 
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Tissue Survival and Transplanta-. 
tion 

Prop rLy the most interesting subject 
in experimental medicine in recent years 
has been the investigation of the life of 
tissues independently of the life of the 
organism to which they belong. It has 
been found that a great many tissues ex- 
hibit vital manifcstations for a consider- 
able period after te animal from which 
they came is dead, or after their com- 
plete separation from all possibility of 
communication with the vital forces of 
the animal to which they originally be- 
longed. First this partial survival seemed 
very startling, but after all certain phases 
of it have attracted the attention of man- 
kind for a long while. It has been known, 
for instance, that sometimes the hair of 
dead bodies grows, and that this growth 
may even continue for months after 
death. The nails may also grow. The 
usual explanation offered was that a cer- 
tain amount of vital energy had become 
stored in the merely vegetative functions 
of these tissues and this growth had pro- 
ceeded in spite of the death of the organ- 
ism, because by chance conditions were 
favorable enough to provide nourish- 
ment. 

Such phenomena were often very dis- 
turbing to philosophic principles or spe- 
cial systems, but the facts were well 
known. Other related phenomena had 
also been noted. For instance, there is 
the tradition widely diffused, among 
country boys at least, that the tail of a 
dead snake does not die till sundown. 
The tradition is founded on the observa- 
tion that the tail of a snake, even after 


the crushing of its head or some other. 


injury that surely kills the animal, will 
still wiggle slightly when touched and 
evidently contains some power of vital 
reaction. For a long time it has been 
known that the heart of the frog will 
continue to beat for a considerable period 
after its removal from the anima!, and 
that, under certain circumstances, its ac- 
tivity may be prolonged for hours or 
even days. A frog’s heart beating away 
vigorously on a plate while its possessor 
is long dead is rather startling when first 
seen. If the heart, however, is so placed 


‘that a salt solution will flow thru it under 


the influence of its own beating it will 





actually continue to do work for many 
hours. When it stops it is because it is 
choked with effete products and not be- 
cause it is exhausted. If the salt solu- 
tion passing thru it will carry these off 
the heart will do work effectively for a 
considerable period, 

From these well-known observations 
to certain modern developments in the 
keeping of tissues alive after their re- 
moval from the living animal is not a far 
step. During the past decade narticu- 
larly a number of men have been grow- 
ing animal cells in var‘ous nutritive solu- 
tions. In very recent years Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, at the Rockefeller Institute, has 
engaged in these investigations. Up to 
this time it has been presumed that, 
while the vital activity of the tissues of 
cold-blooded animals, being of low grade 
and little dependent on intense vital proc- 
esses, might well survive, those of warm- 
blooded animals almost surely perished, 
that is, ceased to have life within a very 
short time after their separation from 
the body, or the completion of that proc- 
ess that we know as death, in which the 
co-ordinate function of the various or- 
gans of an animal ceases. It is true that 
certain hibernaticn processes in warm- 
blooded animals showed that there might 
be almost a complete arrest of vital proc- 
esses for even a prolonged period, show- 
ing the provision of nature for protection 
against unusual conditions: Besides cer- 
tain observations made on submerged 
persons showed that a fainting process 
might be so complete as to cause what 
looks like absolute cessation of vital 
functions, yet the awakening of the indi- 
vidual into life again is not precluded 
even after immersion for half an hour or 
more. Ordinarily anything more than 
three minutes of immersion must be con- 
sidered fatal. If the individual has been 
scared into a fainting fit, however, bv the 
danger and the exhaustion of unavailing 
efforts, life may be preserved in a sort of 
lethargic state even for as long as two 
hours. 

With these facts in mind Dr. Carrel’s 
results are not so surprising. He has 
been able to take portions of chicken 
hearts and keep them beating provided 
arrangements were made for removing 
exhausted material as fast as it was man- 
ufactured, not only for days, but for 
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weeks and months. A portion of chicken 
heart, for instance, may be kept beating 
under these circumstances for days, then 
placed in a cold storage chamber, where 
it will cease beating, but where the co!d 
will prevent deterioration processes and 
where, of course, microorganisms will 
have no chance to grow, and then by irri- 
tating the muscle fibers after they have 
been inactive for days or even weeks they 
will begin to beat rhythmically once 
more, and under proper circumstances 
continue the beating. 

Motion as a vital manifestation is easy 
to appreciate, but other vital activities 
are more difficult of recognition. Dr. 
Carrel, however, has been able to keep 
tissues alive in cold storage for long 
periods, because when these were grafted 
into living animals they exhibited all the 
manifestations of life after a time, and 
were not treated as foreign bodies or as 
dead materials by the tissues of the living 
animal, which ordinarily guard them- 
selves very jealously from the intrusion 
‘of non-living matter. Portions of arte- 
ries and veins have been thus kept and 
transplanted with complete success. Dr. 
Carrel has gone farther, however, and has 
even removed whole organs as muscles 
and even the more complex organs as 
kidneys from one animal in order to 
transplant it into another and has suc- 
cessfully accomplished the transplanta- 
tion. These complex and highly organ- 
ized tissues may be preserved from de- 
generative processes just as simpler tis- 
sues, so that the whole field of the possi- 
bility of transplanting new organs is 
opened up. 

Dr. Carrel’s discoveries were at first 
received with some skepticism when re- 
ported to the Paris Academy of Medi- 
cine June 19, but they were confirmed on 
July 10 by a paper read before that 
body announcing that two Rumanian 
physicians, by means of his methods, 
had succeeded in preserving alive for 
several weeks fragments of mammalian 
nerve ttssue immersed in the plasma of 
the animal and also in inducing the 
tissue to,grow and develop new cells 
under these conditions. , 

At first this idea seems so startling that 
it may be deemed almost an impossibility. 
We have certain familiar experiences, 
however, that readily dissuade us from 
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using the word impossivle in this connec- 
tion. Dentists now transplant teeth or 
occasionally remove a tooth, scrape its 
roots and replace it and have -it become 
fast in the gums once more. We have 
found, too, in the historical developments 
of recent years that this is not a new 
idea, but that in Roman times, when, by 
the way, nearly all of our modern devel- 
opments in dentistry were anticipated, 
Roman mistresses occasionally, on the 
loss of one of their own teeth, had a cor- 
responding pretty tooth from the mouth 
of a slave transplanted to their mouths, 
where they frequently took root. Suc- 
cessful experiences with regard to the 
transplantation of bone are not uncom- 
mon. Fresh bone, above all living bone, 
has been grafted on to the edge of a 
bony defect and successful coaptation 
secured. 

Our observations in the past have been 
empirical to a great extent and without 
a proper basis of organized scientific in- 
vestigation. Now Dr. Carrel would seem 
to have brought us to a point where 


transplantation can be done under scien- 


tific conditions and where a great future 
development of surgery may readily take 
place. The possibility of taking from 
young healthy tissued subjects who are 
killed by accident tissues and even or- 
gans that may be preserved under proper 
cold storage condition until needed for 
transplantation by the surgeon to the 
body of persons who lack just these or- 
gans or tissues is opened up. It would 
not be surprising at all if a magnificently 
significant development of modern sur- 
gery should come along these lines, tho 
so many of the ideas connected with it 
are unusual, a little deterrent to thought, 
startling to certain phases of philosophy 
and generally productive of an uneasy 
feeling of somehow exceeding the proper 
bounds of interference with the processes 
of nature. Such a feeling, however, is 
only another manifestation of that curi- 
ous distrust of Providence that hesitated 
at first over the use of anesthetics, some- 
times condemns even yet amputations be- 
cause, as parents say when refusing to al- 
low the amputation of the limb of a child, 
let him be as God made him or let him 
not be, and in general makes people fear 
lest they should be invading sacred for- 
bidden ground in matters of health. 

















Getting Away from Things 


WHENCE this mighty migration in the 
midst of which we are, this rush from 
city to country and from country to city, 
this packing of steamers and- crowding 
of trains? What is the force that 1s 
moving this mass of humanity back and 
forth and round and round the world? 
Is it a force of attraction or of repul- 
sion? The older textbooks on pliysics 
talked much of attractions, of mysterious 
cords that drew one body to another, 
even of vacuums that “sucked up” liq- 
uids. But the modern physicist shows a 
decided preference for the interpretation 
of movement, whenever possible, by 
pushes instead of pulis. He likes to see 
the engine. at the tail of a train instead 
of at the head of it. May not here, as 
often before, sociology take lessons 
from physics and interpret many human 
motives by antipathy instead of affinity? 


Is it really the call of the wild which 
makes people take to the woods at this 
season of the year? Is it not. rather the 
distaste of the tame? Are they drawn 
into the waste places of the earth by pull 
of the vacuum there or are they impelled 
to leave the city by the pressure of popu- 
lation? Do they seek the sea because 
they love it or because they are tired of 
dry land? Are they so fond of new faces 
or are they sick of seeing the old ones? 

It may bé argued on pragmatic prin- 
ciples that the mode of interpretation 
makes no difference, that a push and a 
pull being identical in their effects are 
identical in themselves. The movement 
is all that is known, so the cause may be 
what you will. But however that may be 
in physics, it does not hold for humanity, 
for here we have motives to consider as 
well as movements. And motives may 
lead in many different directions. If it 
is not love of Europe that sends us 
abroad, but the desire to escape from 
America, then that desire might be satis- 
fied by going in some other direction, or 
even by staying at home, if one could 
contrive to escape at home from the 
routine of everyday life. 

Probably women do like hotel life 
better than housework, but it is doubtful 
if many men really like fishing better 
than office work. Fishing, however, is 
recognized by society as a legitimate 
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reason for breaking home ties, and any 
less conventional excuse would hardly 
have the same validity. But civilized, 
man finds the return to nature a some- 
what painful process, and the wife-less 
vacation is not what it is cracked up to 
be. Strange how much more a man 
misses his wife when she is gone than 
when she is with him. 

Even if we admit that the vacation 
motive is essentially an effort to get 
away from things, it is difficult to decide 
just what things we want to get away 
from. For lack of a little frankness with 
ourselves we are apt to run into just 
what we are ostensibly trying to avoid. 
People may go to the country for the 
benefit of their health and there they may 
be pestered by the typhoid fly or be punc- 
tured by mosquitoes loaded with malaria. 
A man may seek relief from anxiety and 
responsibility in the forest primeval, and 
there be worried by weather and camp 
cares until his nerves are a frazzle. We 
say we want to get away from all printed 
matter, so we leave behind us the book’ 
that might have interested us, and then 
we spend our time in camp reading every 
word in the country paper that comes 
wrapped around the green corn. We 
take ship to escape the daily news and 
then agitate the ether of half a hemi- 
sphere in order to extract from it a little 
information as to the day’s doings. 

The real vacation is not change of 
place, but change of mind. But this is 
not to be got by wishing. Nor can a 
tourist agency help us out here. Now 
we can do what we like, we say. But 
can we? Not unless we know what we 
would like to do. A man let loose on a 
vacation is like one who retires from 
business in order to enjoy life, only to 
discover that he had been enjoying his 
former life and can enjoy no other. The 
rubber band that has been long on the 
stretch does not rejoice in its release 
from duty. It lies limp and unelastic on 
the table, still bent to the shape of the 
papers it has held together. A vacation 
teaches us that the things we would get 
away from have become a part of our- 
selves. There are no lines in nature. 
Environment and personality interpene- 
trate. So we say, “It seems good to get 
home again,” and we slip back into our 
groove with a click of satisfaction. The 
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vacation has paid if it has demonstrated 
that it is an illusion. We can never have 
a thoroly enjoyable vacation unless we 
leave ourselves behind. 


The Persian Prophet 


Tue visit of Abdul Baha to this coun- 
try is an interesting event even to those 
of us who do not see in Bahaism a new 
revelation destined to supersede the older 
faiths. It is interesting, at the least, to 
have brought visibly before us evidence 
that Asia, the aged mother of all the 
great religions of the world, has not yet 
become barren.. For he who is now in 
our midst is by many millions of people 
today regarded as a prophet, “‘yea, and 
much more than a prophet.” The number 
of his followers can, of course, be only 
vaguely estimated, because when one 
embraces the faith he does not neces- 
sarily separate himself from the sect or 
church of which he is a member. For 
the foremost aim of Bahaism is unity. 
It would “the Two-and-Seventy jarring 
Sects” not ‘‘confute,” but combine. The 
stanch and inexorable monotheism which 
Sahaism inherits from Judaism and 
Islamism leads it do away with diver- 
sity and dissension wherever found, in 
society, religion, or language. 

Bahaism is not to be classed with the 
freak or fake religions which arise 
among us or are brought to us from 
abroad. Perhaps there are among its 
American disciples some of the class who 
take up with Bahaism because bridge is 
going out. If so we may at least con- 
gratulate them on the change. Bahaism 
has proved its vitality, its reality, not 
only by inspiring its adherents to suffer 
martyrdom by the thousand for the new 
faith, but still more by inspiring them to 
live together in peace and harmony, 
Shiite and Sunnite, Jew and Christian in 
the same community. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that the brief history of 
the movement is marred by more than 
the usuai amount of such strife as always 
accompanies the rise of a, new sect. 
There have been schisms and conflicts of 
authority, theological’ controversies and 
squabbles over rank, in which brother 
has been set against brother, and the 


sword and the poison cup have been em- - 


ployed to settle religious questions. 
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As was stated in our issue of April 11, 
the Bab was executed at Tabriz in 
1850; then arose one greater than he, 
Baha Ullah, who spent most of his life 
m prison, and his son and successor, 
Abdul Baha, now in this country, was 
only released from perpetual imprison- 
ment by the Turkish revolution, He is 
an aged man now, with a long white 
beard and a saintly face, worn but peace- 
ful. His bearing is simple and digni- 
fied, unembarrased by unaccustomed 
surroundings, giving his message from a 
Christian pulpit to a strange audience in 
a foreign land with the same earnestness 
and naturalness as tho he were address- 
ing his disciples in Acre. To say “from 
a pulpit” is hardly correct, since he dis- 
likes to occupy such an exalted position, 
preferring to put himself upon a level 
with his audience. Standing upon. the 
floor or walking to and fro, he speaks 
quietly in Persian, which, sentence by 
sentence, is translated, tho at times his 
expressive features and gestures make 
the services of the interpreter almost 
superflious. He wears a small white 
turban and a black robe over a white 
girdled garment. He greets the audi- 
ence by touching his forehead repeatedly 
with the palm of the right hand and 
closes his sermon with a_half-chanted 
prayer, standing and holding his hands 
upward and open, as tho ready to receive 
the blessing he beseeches. 

His message, coming from the most 
turbulent and dissentious country of the 
globe, is an appeal for love, peace and 


unity. He shows how strife and enmity 
defeat the aims of humanity in every 
field. “The aim of religion is fellowship 


and love, so taught His Holiness Christ, 
but said His Holiness Baha Ullah, if re- 
ligion become the cause of enmity then 
surely is irreligion better than religion. 
Religious teachings are remedies, but 
when a remedy causes the disease it is 
worse than nothing.” States are found- 
ed to secure a greater degree of co-oper- 
ation among people, but if states give 
rise to wars then are they altogether 
wrong. Language is designed to ex- 
tend the scope of human intercourse, but 
this purpose is defeated when language 
is made a means of isolation and dis- 
agreement. There should be a common 
international language which all could 
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Icain and so the whole world be brought 
into communication. ‘To say that there 
is a conflict between science and religion 
is false, for “how can the heart approve 
what the brain does not accept?” .The 
diversity and discord that exists be- 
tweén the sexes is due to the false edu- 
cation and position of women in the past. 
“Women should be educated as men are 
and have the same rights in all things.” 

Such in essence is the Bahai doctrine, 
tho stripped of poetic imazery and illus- 
tration that grows in a Persian garden. 
A strange offshoot from Mohammedan- 
ism in these latter days—this religicn of 
universal peace, mutual toleration and 
equal rights. Tho its lessons may be 
most needed in Islam, yet they are far 
from being superfluous to Christendom. 


Bounties for Babies 


Tue Government of Australia’ will in- 
troduce a bill into the next Parliament, 
providing for a maternity allowance of 
$25 in the case of any child born in the 
Commonwealth. This is carrying into 


effect one of the planks in the platform 


of the Labor party, which also advocates 
as the next step of the same policy ma- 
ternity rates of $2.50 a week for three 
months before and three months after 
the birth of a child, and, thirdly, pensions 
for women who, on attaining the age of 
forty-five years, have six living children, 
such pensions not to be affected by other 
sources of income. Australia has special 
reasons for such efforts to promote the 
growth of population, for here is prac- 
tically an empty continent, a land as 
large as the United States and only four 
and a half million people in it. The Asi- 
atic races which would swarm into the 
island are strictly excluded, and even 
European immigrants are admitted cau- 
tiously, so great is the fear of lowering 
wages and the standard of life. Yet the 
Australian birth rate has fallen rapidly 
in recent years, and is now lower than 
that of overcrowded Germany. 

This decline of the birth rate, however, 
is common to the whole civilized world, 
and it is generally realized that some- 
thing must be done to relieve the handi- 
caps which modern conditions have 


placed on parenthood. As Mr. Forman - 


showed recently in THE INDEPENDENT 
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(June 20, p. 1377), the factory legisla- 
tion of England had the unexpccied 
effect of reducing the number of. the 
children it was designed to  prctect. 
When children cease to be profitable, the 
tendency is to cease their production. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lloyd- 
(ceorge, in the insurance bill now pend- 
ing in Parliament, provides a maternity 
allowance of $7.50 for the wife of an 
insured workingman. That the situation 
is serious is evident .from the vital 
statistics of England and Wales for the 
quarter ending September 30 last, when 
the birth rate was 10 per cent. less than 
the average of the last decade, and the 
births exceeded the deaths by only 
81,645. 

The French, being a most economical 
people, have gone farthest in curtailing 
expensés by dispensing with the luxury 
of children. As a result, the population 
of France showed an excess of 34,869 
deaths as compared with births during 
the vear 1911. There is no decrease in 
the marriage rate. M. Messimy, former 
Minister of War, advises the Govern- 
ment to pay a premium for every chil. 
born of the same mother beginning with 
the fourth, since it requires more than 
three children per married couple to 
keep up the population. The premium 
he puts at $100, half to be paid to the 
mother at the birth of the child and half 
put into a fund to provide her a pension 
for life. To raise the money he proposes 
a special tax on bachelors or on the heads 
of families without children or with only 
one. This is certainly a fair thing. An- 
other attempt to solve the same problem 
without state aid is the erection in a sub- 
urb of Paris of workingmen’s flats where 
the birth of a child relieves the family 
of the payment of rent for the following 
week. This is different from some New 
York tenements, where the birth of a 
child is penalized by eviction, 

In Colorado a Dill for subsidizing 
motherhood is to be voted upon in No- 
vember by the people of the State, and, 
since women there have a vote, it is quite 
likely to carry. It provides for regular 
cash payments to widowed or needy 
mothers with children to support. This 
is merely following the example of the 
first Christian emperor, Constantine, 
who in the year 315 decreed that assist- 
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ance should be given from the pxb'ic 
treasury tO parents too poor to support 
their children, in order to put a stop to 
the practice of killing newborn children 
or selling them into slavery. Since then 
the race has made a sufficient ethical ad- 
vance, so that voluntary infanticide is 
not to be feared, but otherwise the civil- 
ized world is in a state not unlike that of 
the Roman Empire, when owing to vari- 
ous causes, such as the raising of the 
standard of life, celibacy and childless- 
ness became so common that bounties 
and penalties of all sorts were devised 
to check the tendency. 

Whether such legislative expedients 
as were tried in Rome and most other 
countries at some time in their history 
did any good or not it is hard to say, and 
still harder to say what will be the effect 
of the modern efforts of which we have 
given a few casual examples, altho we 
recognize their good intent and _ believe 
them to be a step in the right direction. 
The difficulty is that here, as in many 
other cases, the claims of charity and of 
eugenics come into conflict. The law 


aims at two targets and they are not set 


in the same direction. Considered mere- 
ly as a form of poor relief, any ‘such 
measures will undoubtedly do good. 
They will relieve working women in 
part of the burden of self-support at a 
time when all their vitality is needed for 
more important purposes. They will 
often, in the case of widowed and un- 
married mothers, prevent untold suffer- 
ing and despair. Even to families sail- 
ing with the plimsoll mark high above 
the water, a few dollars or a few shil- 
lings will prove very handy in such an 
emergency. A state calling itself Chris- 
tian can hardly do less and ought to do 
more of such relief. 

jut when we come to the other 
aspects of the question, the value of such 
legislation is more than doubtful. For 
what is wanted, after all, is not more 
people, but better people. Even France 
does not need a greater population un- 
less for the purpose of fighting Germany 
or filling up the African colonies. Cer- 
tainly it does not need an increase of 
the population recruited from the most 
thriftless class of the community. But 
the measures of maternity assist-nce 
now being considered in various coun- 
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tries are none of them generous enough 
to secure any material increase ia the 
number of children from the men and 
women who are best fitted to become the 
parents of the coming generation. lf 
these bounty systems have any effect at 
all it will be to increase the proportion 
of the population derived from parents 
below the average in ability, energy 
and self control; in other words, it 
will tend toward degeneration. -We 
do not mean to take income as a 
measure of superiority, but, however 
unjustly wealth is now distributed, it 
is undeniable that paupers and those 
so near to the pauper line that a few 
dollars will make a difference in the life 
of a child are not those whom an intel- 
ligent breeder would select if he wished 
to improve the race. It would, in fact, 
be more profitble for the state to pay 
$5,000 apiece for children which a com- 
petent committee of physicians pro- 
nounced to be of superior heredity, 
health and promise, than to pay $5 
apiece to all comers. But to get superior 
children one must appeal to some higher 
motive than the hope of pecuniary re- 
ward. To reconcile these two diverse 
aims, that of helping the most needy and 
of getting the best babies is the most 
difficult as it is the most important prob- 
lem that the modern statesman his to 
solve. It cannot be accomplished by the 
blind offer of a bounty, however large. 
No legislator can offer a higher reward 
than did Mohammed, who promised that 
the father of ten children should have a 
free pass to Paradise. He said nothing 
about the mother or mothers of the ten, 
because women, having no souls, cannot 
enter Paradise unless it happens that 
their husband prefers them to the hourts 
there provided. But even from Islam we 
now hear complaints of a faifure of popu- 
lation, perhaps owing to skepticism as to 
whether the promised reward has ever 
been paid. At any rate, this experience 
does not encourage confidence in the 
bounty system for the raising of the 
birth rate. 


The House of Rep- 
resentatives has re- 
fused to make any 
appropriations for the customary two 
new Dreadnoughts this year. The Sen- 


The Military Craze 
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ate insists on two battleships. Con- 
gress is deadlocked. The yeliow and 
pink press, the Navy League, Admiral 
Mahan, Secretary Meyer and the Repub- 
lican platform all clamor for two batile- 
ships. THE INDEPENDENT hopes that 
the House will resist the pressure. Not 
only will such non-action save tie coun- 
try all told some $50,000,000—a tidy 
sum in these days of high prices—but it 
is good policy as well. ihe only nations 
in the whole world against whom we 
might conceivably need a great navy are 
Kngland, France, Germany and Japan. 
A little navy is sufficient for tie otaers. 
England, trance and Germany are on 
record as being willing to sign arbitra- 
tion treaties with us in whicn all ques- 
tions shall be submitted to arbitration. 
Whenever the Senate is ready we can 
negotiate them. 
dence when we aver that Japan is like- 
wise prepared to enter into such an un- 
limited treaty whenever the time is ripe. 
If any one doubts Japan’s friendliness 
toward us let him remember how Japan 
last year consented to a modification of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance so that, in 
case of war with us, England would not 
have to choose between breaking her 
arbitration treaty with us or her aliiance 
with Japan. Surely Japan would never 
have renounced the possibility of Eng- 
land’s aid if she had expected any 
trouble with us. Even more absurd is 
the cry now suddenly being raised by 
Admiral Mahan and the Navy League 
that the Panama Canal, when compieted, 
will render it necessary to build more 
ships than ever. They never dared use 
that argument when the Government 
was hesitating about digging the canal. 
Then the burden of their song was that 
the canal would double the efficiency of 
. the fleet: The truth is there are certain 
navy-crazy interests in this country, 
always talking about impending wars, 
tho they cannot, when pinned down, 
name a single great Power that has the 
remotest intention of fighting us. When 
they are finally driven back to the 
argument that the navy is the cheapest 
form of national insurance, they never 
yet have answered the question, Why 
should the rates of insurance keep going 
up when the risks are going down. And 
now the- army people are catching the 
fever. A special despatch from Wash- 


We speak with confi-. 
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ington, dated Sunday, states that the 
General Staff is going to urge the coun- 
try to increase the army sevenfold. The 
need is “imperative” if we would “face 
a first-class Power.” Two things ought 
to be done. First, our peace societies 
should put Detective Burns on the trail 
of these war mongers, so that the coun- 
try can learn what interests, commer- 
cial or military, are lurking behind them. 
Second, President Taft should appoint 
at once the Peace Commission author- 
ized by Congress two years ago, the 
members of which he has never yet 
designated, for some reason not known 
to the general public. As the House 
of Representatives has just extended 
the time of the commission, the Sen- 
ate will doubtless concur. We need a 
thoro, impartial and official investiga- 
tion of the whole armament matter, so 
that this Government shall have light on 
the question of what is an “adequate” 
army and navy. Until such a commis- 
sion offers plausible arguments for a 
greater army and navy, we urge all 
friends of peace and industry to oppose 
any further military increase and to give 
their support to the House of Represen- 
tatives in its present commendable 
course. 


Senator Gardner, of 
Maine, has proved him- 
self to be one of the most 
aggressive workers for parcels post and 
postal express. He tells us that since his 
election he has felt that his first duty as 
a Senator was to secure cheaper rates for 
small packets, cheaper than the express 
companies exact at present. The amount 
now paid “per ton for small parcels is 
over $31,” while the freight charge for 
the same material “is less than $2.” In 
other words, express charge is sixteen 
times as great as that of freight. In 
other countries it is only five times as 
great. In England the average charge 
for a ton is 85 cents, and the expressage 
for the same a little over $4. This means 
that Americans are paying four or five 
times as high for service as they pay in 
Europe. This brings us face to face 
with the parcels post, as “a question of 
fair service.” Senator Gardner warns us 
that several of the bills before Congress 
do not give us cheaper rates at all, and 
at least two of them greatly increase the 
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cost of carriage. To the question, What 
is the remedy? he answers that the bills 
offered are tor the most part an out- 
rageous hoax. He believes that the only 
possible remedy is the elimination of the 
parasitic express companies. He argues 
that the Government should take over 
these companies at a fair valuation, 
should reduce their rates by about one- 
half, for all shipments, and then extend 
the service, thru rural delivery, to the 
farmer and the country store. Economic 
studies of the subject show that the pres- 
ent rates charged by express companies 
could be reduced from one-third to two- 
thirds safely. Besides this, we have the 
rural free delivery system all paid for in 
advance, thru which we can work. Of 
course, Senator Gardner means that the 
shipment of small parcels of farm prod- 
uce can go directly to the consumer. 
Farm products, for which the farmer 
received last year $6,000,000, sold to the 
consumer at $13,000,000, and this was 
because there is no direct transportation 
from the farm to the kitchen. We do 
not iindertake to endorse Senator Gard- 
ner’s proposition, nor to combat it. If 
we take over the express companies, and 
couple town delivery with rural delivery, 
and both with the railways, the consumer 
everywheré could buy and obtain direct 
from the farmer at farm prices; and the 
great object of American business would 
be to feed the people, and not to fatten 
the tradesmen. Of course, the order 
made this week by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requiring the express 
companies to reduce their rates 15 per 
cent. is a palliative and does not go to 
the root of the matter. 


The “Progressives” 
Educational Politics won in the Chicago 

convention — not of 
the Republican party, but of the Na- 
tional Education Association. It is un- 
fortunate that the newspaper reports and 
the attention of the delegates should 
have been so largely absorbed in the con- 
test for leadership. In an association of 


this kind, the purpose of which is con- 
ference instead of action, it makes little 
difference who is the presiding officer, so 
long as the leading representatives of 
various educational ideals can present 
their views at the convention and get 
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leave to print in the bulky volume of 
the proceedings. The president-elect, 
E. T. Fairchild, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Kansas, is a good man 
for the place, but his election is not due 
so much to a spontaneous recognition of 
his merits as to the fact that Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Superintendent of the 
Chicago Public Schools, threw the 
weight of her powerful political maciine 
in his favor and against his rival, Miss 
Grace C. Strachan, District Superinten- 
dent of Schools in New York City, 
whose chief claim for the honor was the 
magnificent fight she made for equal pay 
to the women teachers of New York. 
That the Mayor of New York should 
have written a letter to the Mayor of 
Chicago, asking him to support the can- 
didacy of Miss Strachan, indicates the 
political importance which now attaches 
to the presidency of the association. | 
Ever since the overthrow of the Old 
Guard at the Boston meeting two years 
ago, the defeated faction has alleged that 
the election of Mrs. Young on that occa- 
sion was due to packing the convention 
with delegates whose membership fees 
were paid by others for the purpose of 
securing their votes and who did not 
come from the schools they claimed to 
represent. These charges were brought 
forward by the secretary of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Shepard, and the board of 
directors at Chicago devoted an exciting 
session of four hours to their considera- 
tion. It was admitted by the leaders of 
the Young forces that the fees for active 
membership had been in many cases 
raised by the schools which the teacher 
represented, and which were designated 
to receive the proceedings, but the direc- 
tors decided that there had been nothing 
worse than a violation of technicalities, 
and voted that the charges be ‘‘expunged 
from the records without impugning the 
motives or impeaching the character of 
any one.” Let us hope, then, that the 
hatchet will stay buried. This is the 
first time, we believe, that Kansas has 
been honored by the presidency since 
1891, when Prof. James H. Canfield, of 
the State University, was elected and 
promptly got into hot water owing to the 
accidental publication of an indiscreet 
letter of his wife’s, criticising the South- 
erners for their treatment of the negro. 
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A unique congress 
has just been held in 
London, a conference 
of representatives of all the universities 
of Great Britain, Ireland and the domin- 
ions beyond the seas, for the purpose of 
securing something of that mutual ac- 
quaintance and co-operative effort which 
in the United States is attained by the 
two university associations and in Ger- 
many by governmental control. The pa- 
pers and addresses seem, to judge from 
the abstracts published, to have consisted 
largely of glittering generalities and 
platitudes: some of them, indeed, could 
hardly be called glittering. One of 
the speakers, however, did venture to 
disturb the tranquillity of the occasion 
by a bit of heresy, Mr. Stanley Leathes. 
First Civil Service Commissioner, who 
in discussing university training for the 
public service obiected to giving so 
much time to mathematics, philosophy 
and political economy, as tending to 
lead the mind away from the concrete 
into an unreal world. His objection to 
the last of these is curious enough to be 
worth quoting: 

“Political economy is perhaps the most dan- 
gerous branch of philosophy. A light top 
dressing of political economy supplies the stu- 
dent with false laws, misleading half truths 
and erroneous views of human nature, which 
either disgust him with this so-called science, 
or blind his eyes to the truths of life, perhaps 
forever. Young men, indeed, are not fit to 
learn political economy: a mature and inde- 


pendent mind and experience of affairs are 
needed as a corrective.” 


Universities of the 
British Empire 


The most tangible result of the congress 
was the proposal, by Dr. G. R. Parkin, 
guardian angel, of the Rhodes scholars 
at Oxford, to establish a permanent 
bureau which should collect information 
about all of the universities of the British 
Empire and publish a yvear-book from 


which young men and women could 
learn what courses were given and what 
were the requirements for admission, the 
cost of living, etc. The bureau would 
facilitate the exchange of professors as 
well as the migration of students. The 
organization of the bureau is in the 
hands of a committee composed half of 
representatives of the home universities 
and half of representatives from Can- 
ada. Australia, New Zealand, the Cape. 
India- and the Crown Colonies. That 
such a source of information is much 
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needed will be appreciated by all who 
have tried to find out anything clear and 
definite about the British institutions. 
The shortest way to get such informa- 
tion hitherto has been to learn German 
and read Minerva. 


One of the most valuable cultural in- 
fluences with the Protestant clergy is 
found in their clerical clubs, in which 
they read papers and discuss all sorts of 
questions with the utmost freedom. We 
have heard it said that this institution is 
not familiar with the Catholic. clergy; 
but The Western Watchman reports 
such a conference of the rectors in St. 
Louis, in which the teaching of the 
Church was long and warmly discussed, 
that there is no salvation without her 
pale. The Western Watchman reports 
it thus: 

“It was overwhelmingly agreed that it does 
not follow from that dogma thet all those 
who die outside the Church go to the hell of 
the damned; that none is sent to that hell tut 
one who is guilty of an actual mortal sin. 
Poor savages are scarcely cavable of such a 
sin. Adults who live thru life free from ac- 
tual mortal sin are like unbaotized infants; 
and while they do not go to heaven thev do 
not go to the hell of the damned. . . . Eter- 
nal exclusion from heaven does not neces- 
sarily mean condemnation to the hell of the 
damned.” 


Since the time when Jacob’s sons sold 
Joseph into Egypt the Devil’s attempts to 
outwit the Lord have usually ended in 
his outwitting himself. In certain States 
of the Union laws were passed to sup- 
press the negro vote, and one of the fa- 
vorite measures was by a poll-tax quali- 
fication.. The Houston Post shows how 
this has worked in Texas: 

“In Texas we used to have liberal election 
laws, and the elections were participated in by 
most of the potential voters. It is not the 
case now. ‘The poll-tax qualification, which 
was adopted principally to suppress the negro 
vote, has had the effect of barring two white 
men to every negro delinquent. There are 
men in Texas at the present time seeking a 
further suppression of the voters. As the 
poll-tax qualification bars most of the negroes, 
the additional ‘safeguards’ are intended to 
take the ballot away from whitg men.” 


Tho peaceably disposed in general, we 
are glad that at Stockholm Uncle Sam 
has demonstrated his ability to “lick all 
creation.” 


Lorimer has gone. Who next? 
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Froposed New Mortality Table 


At last year’s meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, the Committee on Rates of Mor- 
tality and Interest of that organization 
submitted a report suggesting that the 
Actuarial Society of America take up 
the matter of a new mortality table cov- 
ering the general experience of the com- 
panies among normal lives. The com- 
mittee observed that the American table, 
which is the present standard in most of 
the States, while it has served its pur- 
pose well, was constructed fifty years 
ago, and that perhaps a comparison with 
experience accumulated since would be 
most valuable and instructive. 

Later in the year the Actuarial Soci- 
ety appointed a committee to prepare a 
report that would embody the attitude of 
the society on that subject, recognizing 
that, altho the actuaries’ table is not 
adapted to the experience on insured 
lives in North America, and that altho 
the American table is based largely on 
the statistics of but one company and 
the judgment of a single actuary, it has 
been practicable and the reserves based 
upon, it safe. The life insurance com- 
panies acknowledge that for many years 
past their experience has been better 
than that indicated by the American 
table, but such advantages as have ac- 
crued have been used in part to defray 
the acquisition expenses out of mortality 
savings. 

The society’s committee, which is com- 
posed of Messrs. John K. Gore, actuary 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany ; Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president 
and mathematician of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, and Arthur 
Hunter, actuary of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, reports that the 
society is now engaged upon two very 

‘portant tasks which must be completed 
before another can be undertaken, and 

that it is very doubtful whether sufficient 

‘nds could be procured at this time 

‘rom the companies to meet the heavy 


expense involved in collecting the data 
for a new table. 

The committee then proceeds to dis- 
cuss several features connected with the 
proposal for a new mortality table, one 
of which is particularly interesting. The 
idea prevails that a new computation of 
the combined experience of the com- 
panics, admittedly more favorable than 
that indicated by the American table, 
would result in lower reserves. Such a 
result, these actuaries say, is unlikely. 
They assume for purposes of discussion 
that the later experience would show a 
death rate ranging from 40 per cent, of 
the American table at the youngest age 
to go per cent. at the oldest age. These 
figures are believed to be larger than the 
actual will prove to be. An hypothetical 
table of mortality is then constructed, 
running by decenniums from age 10 to 
age go, showing the experience under 
the American, the British and the “Modi- 
fied American.” We will cite age 40 
only. Under the American the rate is 
9.79; British, 9.15; “Modified,” 6.86. 
We now take the 3 per cent. reserve at 
age 40 on an ordinary life policy and 
we find it to be, under the American 
table, $757.78, and under the “Modified,” 
$753.13. Very small difference. 

The committee also asserts that a new 
table, showing a more favorable death 
rate, would not necessarily reduce the 
cost of insurance to policyholders, be- 
cause “this cost is determined by the ex- 
penses of management and by the death 
rate actually experienced, and not by the 
death rate shown in the table used for 
computing premiums and_ reserves.” 
This is obvious. Policyholders pay only 
the net cost, the initial premium expense 
being reduced by the subsequent receipt 
of annual dividends. 

The committee concludes that the time 
is not propitious for immediately under- 
taking the work of constructing a new 
table, but expresses the belief that such 
a table, combining the experience of the 
companies in the United States and 
Canada, is desirable. 
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A Favorable Crop Report 


Tue Government's crop report, issued 
on the afternoon of the gth, had been 
awaited with much interest. On _ the 
whole, it was a very favorable one, espe- 
cially with respect to corn, oats, barley, 
potatoes and hay. The winter wheat 
shortage had been-known for some time, 
and now the spring crop, exceeding last 
year’s by 80,000,000 bushels, promises to 
make the total 8,000,000 bushels larger 
than that of a year ago. The fine condi- 
tion of almost all of the growing plants 
is noticeable; in nearly every case the 
percentage is considerably above the ten 
years’ average. Oats, now 89.2, were 
68.8 a year ago; hay, now 85.2, was 64.9 
in July, 1911. The corn area has been 


increased by 2,300,000 acres, and the flax: 


area by 8 per cent. A barley crop ex- 
ceeding last year’s by 20 per cent. is 
promised. A gain of 100,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco is indicated. Condition and 
acreage point to an oats crop larger than 
last year’s by 217,000,000 bushels. Be- 
low are shown the quantities now indi- 
cated and the quantities- harvested in 
IQII: 

Harvest, 1911 


2,531,458,000 


Indicated, 1912 


Winter wheat ... 
Spring wheat ... 
Total wheat 


White potatoes .. 3 
Tobacco, Ibs. ....1,009,000,000 905,109,000 
Abundant crops of corn and oats will 
tend to reduce the price of meat. We 
have been importing potatoes, owing to 
last year’s short crop; a yield larger by 
60,000,000 bushels, or 20 per cent., is 
now indicated. Hay-was a short crop. 
The price was high, and considerable 
quantities were imported from Canada, 
where there was a surplus. 
with high condition, there will probably 
bea good crop of -hay in our own coun- 
try. The yield of the five leading cereals 
promises to be 4,800,000,000 bushels, 
against about 4,270,000 in 1911, and the 
Government says that prices paid to our 
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This year, 


farmers on the 1oth inst. for crops rep- 
resenting three-fourths of the value of all 
crops, were higher, on the average, by 
171% per cent. than those paid just a year 
ago. Possibly they are more fortunate 
than the consumers. A supplementary 
report has shown that the condition of a 
large majority of the vegetables and 
small fruits is high. 

All this is encouraging. And it may 
be added that the Steel Corporation’s 
unfilled orders were increased in June; 
that these orders on hand represent about 
six months’ work; and that there is to be 
no summer suspension of work in the 
steel mills of the Pittsburgh district this 
year, The decision that work shall be 
carried on there without suspension is 
almost without precedent. It is expect- 
ed that the record for output in the steel 
industry will be broken this year, and the 
condition of this industry is regarded by 
many as a trade barometer. 


...-At the recent annual conven- 
tion of the League of Building and 
Loan Associations, in Atlantic City, 
it was shown that there are in the 
United States 6,099 associations (an in- 
crease of 230 for the year), with 2,232,- 
829 members, and assets amounting to 
$1,030,687,031. Pennsylvania, with 
1,570 associations and 443,180 members, 
leads in the list of States, Ohio is second, 
New Jersey third, Illinois fourth, and 
Massachusetts fifth. 


....-An American-British combination 
will erect packing houses on a site on 
the Brisbane River in Australia, at a cost 
of nearly $2,000,000, expecting, it is 
said, that after the completion of the 
Panama Canal they can build up a con- 
siderable trade in chilled meat with the 
United States. 


...-Automobiles do not appear to 
have reduced the number of horses in 
this country. The Department of Agri- 
culture say there were 21,203,901 in 1900 
and 23,813,850 in 1910. 





